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ROBERT PADLEY, or otherwise Parker, who left 
London for America some seventeen or eighteen years 
ago, last heard of, from Port Whitby, by communi- 
cating with his brother, Henry Padley, butcher, 81 
Charlotte street, Portland Place, London, England, 
will hear of something to his advantage. 
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sIxX PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on ALL SUMS of $5 and upwards. 
Deposits made on or before APRIL 20ru draw inter- 


est from the Ist of April, interest payable in July. 
One dollar received. 


AmouNT oF DEPosITs 


ISAAC T. SMITH, President. 
F. W. LILLIE, Secretary. 





National Savings Bank. 


Tur FREEDMAN’s Savincs anD TRUST ComPANyY, 
(Chartered by the Government of the United States.) 


DEPOSITS OVER $2,250,000. 
NEW YORK BRANCH, 
185 BLEECKER STREET. 


INTEREST ‘paid or compounded, free of all taxes, 
THREE Times in each year, or every THIRTY Days, as 


de tors prefer. 
al An > made << avin interest from date 
eposit on 
DEPOL sums 0 and upward. 


CERTIFICATES, as safe as Registered 
Bonds, and —-* available anywhere in the United 
States, issued, payable on demand, with interest due. 
All accounts strictly private and confidential. 
All deposits payable on DEMAND, with interest due. 
} or Fay = circular. 
m daily from 9 A.M. to5 P.M., and MONDAYS 
SATU kpays from 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 
HAVE THE EXCLUSIVE SALE OF THE 
CELEBRATED 
AMERICAN MOQUETTE 
CARPETS, 


EQUAL IN EVERY RESPECT TO THE VERY 
BEST FRENCH. 


* vice $3 and $3 50 per yard. 


AN “LEGANT ASSORTMENT 


OF 


NOVELTIES, 
UST RECEIVED. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH-AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 
HAVE RECEIVED, PER RECENT STEAMERS, 


A SUPERB ASSORTMENT 


NOVELTIES, 
Royal Wiltons, Velvets, Tapestry, 
AND 


BRUSSELS CARPETS, 


AND THEY HAVE MADE LARGE ADDITIONS 
TO THEIR 


POPULAR STOCK 


5-Frame English Brussels, 
At 60c. and $1 75 per yard, 


MUCH BELOW COST OF IMPORTATION. 





As the Stock has been greatly reduced an early 
inspection will be necessary. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 





THE SONG GARDEN, 
Annual Sale 40,000 Copies. 


A Series of Music Books adapted to Sc! 
grades. Each book complete in itself. re 


By Dr. LOWELL MASON. 


THe Sone GarpEN. First Book. For begi 
with a variety of easy and pleasing songs. = 
THE Sone GarpvEN. Second Book. In addition to 
a practical course of Instruction, it 
collection of School Music. 80 ts, etait 
THE Sone Garpen. Third Book. Besid > 
— A be gh pa = Miustrations, - soe 
Solfeggi, &c., it contains New Music ad: , 
Schools, Seminaries, &c. $1 a 


Sent by mail postpaid on receipt of price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 





JOHN J. ZUILLE, Cashier. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 





OF THE 


BRADBURY PIANO. 


REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Its ADAPTATION T’) THE HUMAN VOICE as 
an accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, 
mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. 

ge" _- From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence of 
the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 
Pianos in our families, and they give entire satisfac- 
tion. 

Persons at a distance necd feel no hesitation in send- 
ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos. They are reliable. 

MRS. U. 8. GRANT, Washington. D. C. 

S. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, Washington, D. C. 

D. D. PORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. 

M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 

E. 8. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 

EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 

ware, O. 

DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate. 

DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 

D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 


Rey. J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford Street M. E. Church, 
New York. 


Rev. ALFRED COOKMAN, Wilmington, Del. 
THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 
ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 


The best manufactured; warranted six years. 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased ; monthly 
instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos 
tuned and repaired. 

Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 
Churches supplied at a liberal discount. Send for 
illustrated price list. 


Office of Public Buildings, Grounds and Works, 
U. 8. Capitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1869. { 


Messrs. F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wm. B. 
Bradbury : 

Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requests me to write you 
and express her great approval of the Bradbury Piano 
which she purchased of you for the use of the Execu- 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and 
finds it all she can desire to have. 

Yours, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, 
Brevet Brigadier General U. 8. Army, in charge. 


THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “INDE- 
PENDENT,” IN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. 
My Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful piano 

so long, that now to ask me how I like it is like ask- 

ing me how I like one of my children! In fact, if you 
were toask the children, I'm afraid they would say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses its 
voice. I wish its owner could do half as well. 
THEODORE TILTON. 


LETTER FROM BISHOP SIMPSON. 


Philadelphia, April 27, 1868. 
F. G. Smith and Co. : 


Gentlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury 
Pianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family, 
and to many visitors who have heard its sweet tones 
at my house. It is a very superior instrument, both 
in its finish and power. I heartily wish you success as 
successors to the late Wm. B Bradbury, in continuing 
the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos. 

Yours truly, M. SIMPSON. 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH & CO., 

Late Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
427 Broome Street, New York. 

F. G. SMITH. H. T. M‘COUN. 

A CREAT OFFER!! 

Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N.Y., 


Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Chickering and Son’s, AT EXTREMELY LO 





w 
PRICES FOR CASH, }}URING THIS MONTH, or will take | 


ILLUSTRATED BY NAST, — 


Francis B. Felt and Co., 
455 BROOME STREET, 


have in press, and will shortly publish, an edition of 
the popular satire, 


THE FIGHT AT DAME EUROPA’S 


SCHOOL, 


With Fifteen Characteristic and Original Illustra- 
tions, 
BY THOMAS NAST. 


Price % cents per copy. 


120,000 copies of this work have already been sold 
in England. 


NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


ee 
tS 
BEAUTY IS POWER. 

A clever book that every woman, young and 
old, ought to read over and over again. Every aub 
ject that the fair sex is interested in is treated in a 
moet fascinating and delicate manner. Price $1 50 

Among the contents are chapters 
On Proposin, On Only Danghters 
On being Refused Sisters-in-Law 
Why Men are Refused Pleasures of Despondency 
Romantic Lovers )ressy Men 
Time for Marrying Followers of Fashion 
Long Engagements Modern Extravagance 
Manufacture of Husbands Love of Display 
Husbands in Society On Marrying Again 
Married Women Dancing False Jewelry. 

THE EMPTY HEART 

A charming volume by Marion Harland, embracing 
two stories, one of them entirely new, and the other 
published many years ago. Uniform with—Alone— 

idden Path—Moss Side—Nemesis—Miriam—Helen 
Gardner—Husbands and Homes—Sunnybank—Phe 
mie’s Temptation—and Ruby's Husband—At Last 


Price $1 50. 
THOMAS'S POEMS 


A volume of Poems by Llewelyn G. Thomas 
tifully printed on tinted 
Price $1 50. 


FRENCH LOVE SONGS. 


The most exquisite and delicate love poems and 
songs ever written. Selected and translated from the 
beet French authors. Tinted paper, and beautifully 
bound, uniform with the new tinted edition of ‘* Lans 
Veneris,” by Swinburne. Price $1.50. 


LIST OF AUTHORS. 





J Beau 
paper, and cloth bound 





BERANGER, LAMARTINE, 
CHENIER, BANDELAIRE, 
VICTOR HUGO, GAUTIER, 

DE MUSSET, DE LA VIGNE, 
NADAUD, PARNY, 
DUPONT, SAINT BEUVE 





Also ready this day, a beautiful new tinted edition 
of LAUS VENERIS, by ALGERNON SWINBURNE 
Price $1.50. : 


LIFE AND DEATH 


A racy, sparkling, well-written new novel. Beauti 
fully printed and bound in bevelled boards 12mo 


rice, $1.50. 
OUT OF THE FOAM. 


A brilliant new novel by John Esten Cooke (Surrey 


of Eagle’s Nest) author of those capital books—‘* Hilt 
to Hilt Hammer and Rapier *—and “ Fairfax of 
Virginia.’ *,* Price $1.50. 


ee Just ready, & beautiful new edition of Cooke's 
novels, bound uniform, four volumes, and put up in a 
handsome box. 


FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR 


The Franco-Prussian War in a Nutshell. A sharp, 
concise, and crisp history of the present great Euro 
pean conflict. Arranged in the form of a diary of daily 
events. Containing 18 portraits of the leading actors, 
and 14 excellent maps from official French and Prus 
sian Field surveys. By M.D. Landon. Price $2.00 


CROWN JEWELS. 
A fascinating and sparkling new novel of love, ro 


mance and intrigue, by Mrs. Emma L. Moffett, of 
Georgia, author of ‘‘Cragfont.”’ Price $1.75. 





G2 These books are beautifully bound—sold every 


from $4 to $20 monthly until paid; the same to let, | where—and sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 


and rent money applied if purchase. 


LADIES DESIRING TO PROCURE A FIRST 
class Sewing 
stalments or work, 











may apply to 297 Bowery, N. 


price, by 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 


Machine against easy ng | in- | Madison Square, cor. Fifth Avenue and Broadway, 


New Yor} 
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Races---Races. 


Metairie Course, New Orleans. 


SPRING MEETING 15871. 





UNDER THE RULES OF THE METAIRIE 
JOCKEY CLUB. 
Commencing Saturday April 8. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 8. 
Club Purse $500; one and a half miles. 


ame Day.—Annual Metairie Stakes for three-year- 
olds ; $25 entrance, p.p.; five or more to fill the stake ; 


); third horse to save stake. To close let Janu- 





THE ALBION. 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL 
Of Literature, Art, Politics, Finance 


and General News. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
AT $4.00 PER ANNUM, 
AT 39 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 





The Premiums offered to Subscribers have al- 
ways formed a prominent feature in the man- 


two miles; $1,000 added; second horse to receive | arrangements for the current year will be welcome to 
£20 


ary, 1871. a 
Same Day.—Club Purse $1,000; three miles. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 11. 


Ifurdle Race, two miles over eight hurdles: Club 


purse $750. 


Same Day.- Club purse $500; one and a quarter 


miles. 
Same Day.—Club purse $1,250; two mile heats. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 12. 


to the list on the annexed terms ;— 


The Aston with eny one of four Chromos 


The Apion with a Chromo of DEXTER or 


Annual Metairie Stake for two-year-olds, to carry | The Agron with a Chromo of the HUDSON AT 


three-year-old weichts ; one mile ; five or more to fill the 
stake; entrance $25, p. p., $1,000 added ; second horse 
dis To close 


to receive $200; thir 

Ist January, 1871. 
Same Day.—Club purse $700; two miles. 
Same Day.—Club purse $o00: mile heats. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 13. 
Club purse $800; two and a half miles. 


Same Day.—Club purse $700; one and a half miles. 
Same Day.—Club purse $500; one mile. 


orse to save stake. 


Same Day.—Club purse $500; three-quarters of a 


mile. 
FRIDAY, APRIL 14. 


SUNSET or BY MOONLIGHT............ 

These are Companion Pictures, and are being pre- 

pared expressly for our Journal. 

The AtBion with a Chromo of FAUST AND 

MARGUERITE or of ROMEO AND JULIET, 
imported from Italy for the ALBion... $8 00 


These Premiums are superb works of Art, and are 
often mistaken for Oil Paintings. They are offered to 


oe purse $500; Hurdle Race, one mile, four hur-| each annual Subscriber, paying in advance, and are 
es 


Same Day.—Club purse $800; two miles. 


Same Day.—Club purse, $700; mile heats; for 


horses that have not won during the Meeting. 


mailed to any address postpaid. The following is a 
list of the engravings, of which two are offered to any 


Same Day.—Club purse $500; one mile; for | subscriber for $5 00 per annum :— 


beaten horses. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 15. 


€lnb purse $2,500; four mile heats. 





Cuaton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 
Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 


N. B.—In all Club purses, entrance fee, ten per | ALLAN’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 


cent. will go to second horse. 
Horses date age from Ist of May. 


DUNCAN F. KENNER, 
President of the Metairie Association. 


Spring Meeting 
OT THE 


“Nashville Blood Horse 
ASSOCIATION 


WILL COMMENCE 
TUESDAY, MAY 9, 1871, 
AT THE 


NATIONAL RACE COURSE 


FIRST DAY—TUESDAY, May 9. 

Finer Race.—Railroad Stake for green three-year 
olds, that did not appear in public prior to the Ist day 
of January; mile Beats: $25 entrance, play or pay. 
The Railroads to add $300; $50 to the second horse, 

Seconp Race.--Association Purse, $300; dash of 
two miles. 

Turep Race.—Association Purse, $150; dash of a 
mile and a quarter. 

SECOND DAY—WEDNESDAY, May 10. 

Finst Race.—Citizens’ Stake for all ages, two-mile 
heats; $50 entrance, play or pay; the citizens to add 
$700; subscribers to enter the 15th day of March, and 
name the evening previous to the race at 8 o'clock ; 
the second horse to have $100. 

Seconp Race.—Association Purse, $300; mile heats. 

THIRD DAY—THURSDAY, May 11. 
Finst Race.—* The Maxwell House Stake" for all 


Sruart’s WASHINGTON, 33x24. 

Martresan’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. 
Knieut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Buckuer's ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36. 

Portrait or GEN'L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 

Hernine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER- 
ANCE SOCIETY, 4x30. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture. 
21x27. 

Wanpesrorve’s MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 33x25. 
Lanpszer's RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 
LANnpseen’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 
Lanpseer’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 

WanpesFrorp’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 33x25, 
Wiiktns’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30. 
WaNpesrorpe’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 


THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw- 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 


“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x13. 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 
WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 
GENERAL WASHINGTON, 28x22. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 


Remittances to ensure safety should be made by 


three-vear_olds; mile heats; $25 entrance, play or | Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 


pay: the Maxwell House to add $400; $50 to the se 
cond horse. 


Proprietor of the Anstox, or by Registered Letter. 


Seconp Race.—Association Purse, $200; dash of a The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen 


mile and a quarter. 


mile 
FOURTH DAY—FRIDAY, May 12. 


Cents, and the present system has been found by the 


THinp Race.—Association Purse, $100; dash of a| postal authorities to be virtually an absolute protec- 


tion against losses by mail. All Postmasters are ob- 


Finst Race.—Association Purse, $400; two-mile | liged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 


heats. 


Seconp Racer. Association Purse, $200; dash of a 


mile and a half. 
FIFTH DAY—SATURDAY, May 13.” 


First Race.—Harding Stake for three-year olds; 


The Aston will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
of all arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 


two-mile heats; $50 entrance, $25 forfeit; to which that the enbecription fe payable in advance, and they 
the sum of $400 will be added; the second horse to | Will please note when their term of subscription ex- 


save his entrance money. 


Seconp Race.—Association Purse, $400; mile heats, 


three in five. 


pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 
from the office. Ineo doing the subscription will be 


Tarp Racer.—Association Handicap Purse, $200; | $4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but this 


mile heats; second horse to have &50. 


Five or more to fill the above stakes, To name and month after their subscription becomes due. After | fine colored plate, now ready. 


close the 15th day of March, 1871. 


Half the money offered in purses, will be given for 


a walk. 
Entrance for purses, five per cent. 
All entries to be addressed to the Secretary, 
W. H. JOHNSON, President. 
Gro. W. Darpen, Secretary. 
Geo. 8, Kinney, Treasurer. 


one BRANCH RACES. 


Ata meeting of the Directors of the LONG BRANC} 








HORE IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 
held at their office 2ist September, it was resolved 
that the firet Summer Meeting at Monmouth Park for 
1871 shall commence Tuesday, 4th July, and continue 
five days; and that the second meeting shall com- 


privilege is extended only to those who pay within a 
that time $5 will be the invariable charge with- 


premiums, $4.50 without. 


The following are the advertising rates: 
30 cents a line one insertion. 
25 cents each insertion one month. 
~o* es ” three months, 
| ies - - six months. 
12“ - one year. 





mence on Tuesday, Ist August, and continue five | 


days. 


It was further resolved that the Rules of the Ameri- All communications should be addressed 


can Jockey Club be adopted. 


Liberal —— will be offered for races of all 
kinda ant ‘oF all aan Sweepstakes will be opened, 
to which Iherl additions “i he made, of whieh due 


frotlee WH} be given: 


NOK, 
mavtelaty, 


PIERCY WILSON, 
NEW YORK ALBION OFFICE, 
W Park Tow, New York, 











agement of this Popular Journal, and the following 


our readers. Yielding to the wish generally expressed 
by our Subscribers, the following Chromos are added | %S 200 


of SWISS AND ITALIAN SCENERY.......$5 00, ANTED.—AGENTS. ($20 PER DAY), to sell 
| 
I oases wcnrie as scsveevacave steno 6 00 | 


. 600) 


out any premiums. For city subscribers $5.50 with | 


THE ALBION 


| JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
| STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
AMERICAN BRANCH OF THE House, 
91 John Street, New York. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
Henry Owen, Agent. 


{[Apriz 1, 1871 
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PIMPLES ON THE FACE. 


PIMPLY ERUPTIONS. BLACK HEADS, 

esh Worms and Blotched Distigurations use 
Perry's Comedone and Pimple Remedy. It is invaln- 
able. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Derma- 
tologist, 49 Bond Street, New York. Sold by Ding- 
Gists everywhere. 





HIGHER EDUCATION. 
I ELLMUTH COLLEGE. Board and Tuition per 
annum, $226. 

HMellmuth’s Ladies’ College. 
Inaugurated by H.R.H. Prince Arthur. Board and 
Tuition per annum, $236. Presment: The Very 
Rev. 1. Hellmuth, D.D., Dean of Huron. 


v7" For Pirtontens, apply to Major Evans, Lon- 
don, Canada West. 


ACENTS WANTED. 
A MONTH, with Stencil and Key-Check 
Dies. Don't fail to secure Circular and 


Samples, free. 
Address S, M. SpeNcER, Brattleboro, Vt. 





the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the unpER-FeED, makes the 
“Lock Stiten™ (alike on both sides), and is 
| FULLY LiceNseD. The best and cheapest fa- 
mnily Sewing Machine in the market. Address 
JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, [., or St. Louis, Mo. 


$5 to $10 Per Day. waitin. 
BOYS and GIRLS who engage in our new business 
make from $5 to $10 per day in their own localities. 
Full particulars and instructions sent free by mail. 
Those in need of permanent, profitable work, should 
| address at once. 

Grorce Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


GENTS WANTED—($225 A MONTH) by the 
4\ AMERICAN MACHINE CO. Boston, Mass., or 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Agents! Read This! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
per week and expenses, or allow a large com- 

mission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 

Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


SUUUHTRGRRS 


TO THE WORKING CLASS,—We ore now pre- 
pared to furnish all classes with constant employ- 
ment at home, the whole of the time or for the spare 
moments, Business new, light and profitable. Per- 
sons of either sex easily earn from 50c. to $5 per 
evening, and a paeeee sum by devoting their 
whole time to the business. Boys and girls earn 
nearly a8 much as men. That all who see this notice 
may send their address, and test the business, we 
make this unparalleled offer: To such as are not 
well satistied, we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of 
writing. Full particulars, a valuable sample which 
will do to commence work on, and a copy of THe 
Peorie’s Lirerary Companion—one of the largest 
and best family newspapers published—all sent free 
by mail. Reader, if you want permanent, profitable 
work, address 
E. C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Maine. 





ee OF ) er day and norisk. Do you 
So lo B20 Cent'a clcaaiion a0 saheempn ok or 
near home to introduce our new 7 strand “* White Wire 
Clothes Lines to last for ever.’ Don't. miss. this 
chance. Sample free. Address Hudson River Wire 
Works, 75 William St., N. Y., or 16 Dearborn St,, 
Chicago, Il. 


BILLIARD TABLES. 


KAVANAGH & DECKER’S IMPROVED BIL- 
LIARD TABLES, furnished with the celebrated cat- 
gut cushion, at greatly reduced prices. New 5x10 
Tables, complete, $275 each, and other sizes at cor- 
responding rates. Warerooms, corner of Canal and 
Centre Streets, 








TREES. 


Fruit and Ornamental, 
FOR SPRING OF 1871. 


The largest and most complete stock in the United 
States. Catalogues moiled prepaid, as follows. 

No. 1, Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits, 10c. 
No. 2, - “ Ornamental trees, 10. 
No. 3, * aa Greenhouse plants, 10¢. 
No. 4, Wholesale, 2c. 

No. 5, © talogue of Bulbs, (Published Ang. Ist.) 2c. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, 
{Established 1840.] Rochester, N. Y. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL PLANTS. 
FOR 1871. 


We offer a very large stock, comprising all the finest 
noveltics in Green Houses, Hort Hovse and Beppine 
| PLANTs. 
| New Descriptive and Mlustrated Catalogue, with 
To our customers 





free ; to others, 10 cents. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
{Established 1840.] Rochester, N. Y. 


Fresh Garden, Flower, Fruit, Herb, 
Tree and Shrub, and Evergreen Seeds, 
prepaid by mail, with directions for 
culture. Twenty-five different packets 


In the event of any of our subscribers at any time of either class for $1.00. The six classes, 
failing to receive their copies punctually, they will $5.00. 
confer a favor by acquainting the office with the 


20,000 Ibs. Evergreen and Tree Seeds; Apple, Pear, 
Cherry, &c.: Grass Seeds; Beet, Cabbage, Carrot, 
Onign, Squash, Turnip, and all Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds, in small or large quautities ; also Small Fruits, 
Stocks, Bulbs, Shrubs, Roses, Verbenas, &c., by mail, 
yrepaid. New Golden Banded Japan Lily, 50c. Priced 

Yescriptive Catalogue sent to any plain address, gratis 
Agents wanted. Wholesale Lists to Agente, Clubs an¢ 
| the Trade. Seeds on commission. 
| B. M WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries and Seed 

Warehouse, Plymogth, Mass, Savvblished ig 142 





Sewing Machine Sales for 1870. 


The Singer Stil Triumphant! 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, at the 
World's Fair—constituted by the homes of the people 
—received the great award of the highest sales, and 
have left all rivals far behind them, for they sold in 
1870, one hundred and twenty-seven thousand, eight 
hundred and thirty-three machines, being more than 
Sorty thousand in advance of their sales of the previ- 
ous year, and over for/yyour thousand more than the 
sales of any other Company for 180, ax shown by the 
following figures from sworn returns of the sales of 
Licenses: 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
sold over the Florence Sewing 
eS eo 

Sold over the Wilcox & Gibbs Sew- 
ing Machine Co................. 98,943 — do. 

Sold over the Weed Sewing Ma- 
chine Co.. : eae 

Sold over the Grover & Baker Sew- 
ing Machine Co................. 70,431 do, 

Sold over the Howe Machine Co..... 52,677 do. 

Sold over the Wheeler & Wilson 
Mauufacturing Co............... 


110,173 Machines. 


92,831 do, 


44,625 do. 


all of which is mainly owing to the popularity of what 
is known as the ““NEW FAMILY SEWING MACHINE,” 
which is now fast finding its way into every well regu- 
lated household. For circulars giving full particulars 
of Machines, their Folding Cases of many varieties of 
wood and finish, their Attachments for numerous 
kinds of work, which, till recently, it was thought 
that delicate fingers alone could perform, as well as 
particulars about all articles used by their Machines, 
such as Twist, Linen Thread, Spool Cotton, Oil, ete., 
etc., apply to any of their Authorized Agents, or to 


The Singer Manufacturing Co., 
458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
STEREOSCOPES, 
VIEWS. 
ALBUMS, 


CHROMOS, 
FRAMES. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO.. 
591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Invite the attention of the Trade to their extensive 
assortment of the above goods. of Micir own publica- 
tion, manufacture did tiporiaion, 


Also, 
PHOTO LANTERN SLIDES 
and 


GRAPHOSCOPES. 
NEW VIEWS OF YOSEMITE. 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
SM Broapway, New York, 
Opposite Metropolitan Hotel, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
Prorocgrarutc MATERIALS. 


‘Diamonds, 
Watches and Jewelry, 


FOR SALE BY 
GEO, CC, ALLEN, 

5138 BROADWAY (Under the St. Nicholas’ Hotel). 
DIAMONDS BOUGHT 


MeLeod & Remmey, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
No. 729 Broadway, Corner of Waverley Place. 
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ERVESCENT 


SELTZER ApERIENT 


_ When people are out of health they want to know, 
in the first place, what is the matter with them, and 
next—that fact being ascertained—what will cure 


hem 

THEY WANT TO KNOW 
if suffering from languor, debility and low spirits, 
what will invigorate and cheer them. All who have 
tried Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Apericnt under 
such circumstances will 


TELL THEM 
that it tones the stomach, act< mildly on the bowels, 
gently stimulates the nerves and improves the animal 
spirits. Dyspeptics suffer a living martyrdom, and of 


course 

THEY WANT TO KNOW 
what will relieve their flatulency, give them appetite, 
cure them of constipation, and alleviate all the inde- 
scribable pangs which this terrible disorder inflicts up- 


on its victimes. 
TELL THEM 

Convaleecents, who have used the Seltzer Aperient as 
a stomachic and alterative, what it has done for you. 
How it has bavished your pain, and uneasiness, and 
given you a regular habit of body without weakening 
you. The hillious too, 

HEY WANT TO KNOW 
what will rouse and regulate their torpid livers and 
keep the bile in its natural channel. Ut has gone astray 
into their blood and suffused skins with saffron, and 
they require an alterative 


TELL THEM 
that the Seltzer Aperient is charzed with anti-bilions 
elements. That they can rely upon its restorative alka- 
lies, and do not need the dangerous mercurial salts. 
The gentler sex must not be forgotten. 


THEY WANT TO KNOW 
if there is any preparation under the sun that will cure 
nervous irritability, hy-teria, fainting fits, and the 
many other peculiar ailments to which, as a sex, they 
are subject. Tell them in reply that TARRANT's Er- 
FERVESCENT SELTZER APBRIENT js a potent nervine as 














Wel] 9s ag alterative and eatkertic, 
Sold by all Drugatata, 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 1, 1871. 


LIFE RECLUSE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ FESTUS.” 


Blow high, the blasts, o’er down and carn ; 
O’er moorland mere, and tor’s black tarn ; 
Hurl from its base the logan lone ; 

Or crouching cromlech’s covering stone ; 
We, home from Druid fane returned, 

One great consoling truth have learned ; 
How faith, through every faith, might win 
Some glimpse of God, without, within. 


For see, where grimly silent stand 

Far round, of old this hallowed land, 

Tali menhir, preaching, stern and sole, 
Gou’s oneness "midst the unbounded whole ; 
Of His eternity divine 

The upright cirelet’s mystic sign ; 

Whose numbered stones to soul imply 
Reunion with Divinity. 


Who all beliefs know, rest agreed 
Truth cites a brief but trusty creed ; 
God, and the soul’s progressive state, 
The most faith cares to formulate ; 
Good souls, by rest and task repaid, 
Like grateful ; evil, better made. 

Be sure—earth’s future to foretel— 
Who made all good, will end ail well. 


Know thou, too, who, with level mind, 
Thy lot, by prescient grave assigned, 
Bear’st ; that life’s confluent forces fix 
Our fates, and those we help to mix. 
Yield then the world its splendid blanks 
To those who pay it idol thanks ; 
Hfelping or hindering, all fulfil 

God's ends. Strike we to His, our will. 


Let crowns and empires come, or go ; 
Give me to fix mine inward eyes 

On things eternal ; truths that flow 

From lips inspired, divinely wise, 

Of bard or prophet, lords of soul 

Who each, their world of thought control, 
Godlike ; whose high and heavenly race 
No knavish routs, one hour, displace. 


Let earth, then, round her axle roll, 

In strengthful calm; while, from the pole, 

Swoop giant breakers on our coasts, 

Wrath-white, in granite-shattering hosts ; 

Be ours, God's ordering love to trace 

In all things seas and skies embrace ; 

And learn from stars how sweetliest they 

Consist, who heaven's high laws obey. { 

— Gentlemen's Magazine for March. 
a 
THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” ETC. 

(From Belgravia.) 


CHAPTER V.—AT HALE CA8TLE. 


Mr. Lovel gave his daughter twenty pounds; a stretch of 
She was very 
rateful for this unexpected kindness; and her father was 
ain to submit to be kissed and praised for his goodness more 
But he had been kinder 
Laura’s visit, and her heart was very 
She thought he was be- 
ginning to love her, and that belief made her unspeakably 


liberality which did not a little astonish her. 


than was entirely agreeable to him. 
to her ever since Lady 
light under that genial influence. 


happy. 


Nor was there anything but unqualified pleasure for her in 


the possession of twenty pounds, the largest sum she had ever 
had at her disposal. Although the solitude of her life and 
the troubles that had overshadowed it had made her thought- 
ful beyond her years, she was still young enough to be able 
to put aside all thought, and to live in the present. It was 
very pleasant to go into Holborough, with those four crisp 
new five-pound notes in her purse, to ask her aunt’s advice 
about her purchases. Mrs, Oliver was enraptured to hear of 
the visit to the Castle, but naturally a little despondent about 
the circumstances under which the visit was to be paid. That 
Clarissa should go to Lady Laura’s without a maid was emi- 
nently distressing to her aunt. 

“ Lreally think you ought to take Peters,” Mrs. Oliver said 
meditatively. “She is a most reliable person; and of course 
nobody need know that she is not your own maid. I can 
fully rely upon her discretion for not breathing a word upon 
the subject to any of the Castle servants.” 

Peters was a prim middle-aged spinster, with a small waist 
and a painfully erect figure, who combined the office of par- 
lor-maid at the Rectory with that of personal attendant upon 
the Rector’s wife—a person whom Clarissa had always re- 
garded with a kind of awe—a lynx-eyed woman, who could 
see at a glance the merest hint of a stray hair-pinin a massive 
coil of plaits, or the minutest edge of a muslin petticoat visi- 
ble below the hem of a dress. 

“ O no, aunt; please don’t think of such a thing!” the girl 
cried eagerly. “1 could not go with a borrowed servant : and 
I don’t want a maid at all; Iam used to do everything for 
myself. Besides, Lady Laura did not ask me to bring a 
maid.” 

“She would take that for granted. She would never ex- 
pect Mr. Lovel’s daughter to travel without a maid.” 

“ But papa told her how poor he was.” ’ 

“ Very unnecessary, and very bad taste on his part, I think. 


But of course she would not suppose him to be too poor to 
maintain a proper establishment in a small way. People of 


that kind only understand poverty in the broadest sense.” 
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|time Miss Lovel’s shopping was finished. A white muslin 
|dress for ordinary occasions, some white gauzy fabric for a 
| more important toilette, a golden-brown silk walking or din- | 
|ner dress, a white areophane bonnet, a gray straw hat and 
| feather, gloves, boots, slippers, and a heap of small details. 
| Considerable management and discretion were required to 
j}make the twenty pounds go far enough; but Mrs. Oliver 
tinished her list triumphantly, leaving one bright golden 
{sovereign in Clarissa’s purse. She gave the girl two more 
sovereigns at parting with her. 

“ You will want as much as that for the servants when you 
are coming away, Chury,” she said imperatively, as Clarissa 
protested against this gift. “LT don’t suppose you wiil be 
called upon to spend a shilling for anything else during your 
visit, unless there should happen to be a charity sermon 
while you are at Hale. In that case, pray don’t put less than 
half-a-crown in the plate. Those things are noticed so much. 
And now, good-bye, my dear. 1 don’t suppose I shall see 
you again between this and Tuesday. Miss Mallow will 
come to you to try-on the day after to-morrow at one o'clock, 
remember; be sure you are at home. She will have hard 
work to get things ready in time; but I shall look in upon 
her once or twice, to keep her up to the mark. Pray do your 
best to seeure Lady Laura’s friendship. Such an acquaint- 
ance as that is all-important to a girl in your position.” 
Tuesday came very quickly, as it seemed to Clarissa, who 
grew a little nervous about this visit among strangers, in a 
creat strange house, as it came nearer. She had seen the out- 
| side of the Castle very often: a vast feudal pile of building it 
seemed, seen across the bright river that flowed beneath its 
cutward wall—a little darksome and gloomy at the best, Cla- 
rissa had thought, and something too grand to make a plea- 
sant habitation. She had never seen the inner quadrangle, in 
all its splendor of modern restoration—sparkling freestone, 
fresh from the mason’s chisel; gothic windows, glowing with 
rare stained glass; and the broad fertile gardens, with their 
terraces and banks of flowers, crowded together to make a 


| 
! 
| 
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stairs. You are to come in and out of this room whenever 
you please. It is not open to the world at large, you know, 
and Iam supposed to be quite inaccessible here; but it is 
open to my favorites,and I] mean you to be one of them, 
Clarissa.” 
“ You are very good, dear Lady Laura.” 
“No, Lam not good; I daresay Iam the most selfish crea- 
ture in Christendom; but when I like people, I like them 
with all my heart. And now tell me what you think of 
Ilale.” 
“It is lovely—it is like fairyland.” 
“ Yes, it is pretty, isn’t it, this new side? It has all been 
done in my time—it has all been my doing, indeed, I may 
venture to say; for Fred would have gone on living content- 
edly in the old rooms till his dying day. You can’t imagine 
the trouble I took. T read no end of books upon the domes- 
tic architecture of the middle ages, went all over England 
hunting for model houses, and led the poor architect a fine 
life. But T think, between usgwe succeeded in carrying out a 
very fine idea at last. The crenellated roof, with its machico- 
lations, is considered a great success. There was a time 
when one was obliged to get a license from 
the sovereign to build that kind of thing; but it is all 
changed now. The sovereign is not afraid of rebellion, and 
the machicolations are only for ornament. You have not 
seen the old hall yet. ‘That is splendid—a real original bit of 
the Castle, you know, which has never been tampered with, 
as old as Edward IIL, with a raised platform at the upper 
end, where the lord of the castle used to sit while his vassals 
ate below him ; and with a stone hearth in the centre, where 
they used to make their wood fires, all the smoke goin 
through an opening in the roof—rather pleasant for my lor 
and his vassals, 1 should think! Take off your hat, Clarissa ; 
or perhaps you would rather go to — room at once. Yes, 
you shall, dear; and [ll finish my letters, and we can meet at 
luncheon.” 
Lady Laura rang a bell twice ; which particular summons 








feast of color, sloping down to the setting sun. 

It was still the same bright midsummer weather—a blue 
sky without a cloud, a look upon earth and heaven as if there 
would never be rain again, or anything but this glow and 
glory of summer. At eleven o'clock the carriage came from 
the Castle; Clarissa’s trunks and travelling-bag were accom- 
modated somehow ; and the girl bade her father good-bye. 

“ T daresay I shall be asked todinner while you are there,” 
he said, as they were parting, “and I may possibly come, I 
shall be curious to see how you get on.” 

“O, pray do come, papa; I'm sure it will do you good.” 

And then she kissed him affectionately, emboldened by 
that softer manner which he had shown towards her lately ; 
and the carriage drove off. A beautiful drive past fertile 
fields, far stretching towards that bright river, which wound 
its sinuous way through all this part of the country ; past 
woods that shut in both sides of the road with a solemn 
gloom even at midday—woods athwart which one caught 
here and there a distant glimpse of some noble old mansion 
lying remote within the green girdle of a park. 

It was something less than an hour’s drive from Arden to 
Hale ; the village-church clock and a great clock in the Cas- 
tle stables were both striking twelve as the carriage drove un- 
der a massive stone arch, above which the portcullis still 
hung grimly. It was scmething like going into a prison, Cla- 
rissa thought; but she had scarcely time for the reflection, 
when the carriage swept round a curve in the smooth gravel 
road, and she saw the sunny western front of the Castle, glo- 
rious in all its brightness of summer flowers, and with a tall 
fountain leaping and sparkling up towards the blue sky. 

She gave a little cry of rapture at sight of so much 
brightness and beauty, coming upon her all at once with a 
glad surprise. There were no human creatures visible ; only 
the glory of fountain and flowers, It might have been the 
palace of the Sleeping Beauty, deep in the heart of the wood- 
lands, for any evidence to the contrary perceptible to Clarissa 
in this drowsy noontide; but presently, as the carriage drove 
up to the hall-door,a dog barked, and then a sumptuous 
ackey appeared, and anon another, who, between them, took 
Miss Lovel’s travelling-bag and parasol, prior to escorting her 
to some apartment, leaving the heavier luggage to meaner 
hands. 

“The saloon, or my lady’s own room, miss?” one of the 
grandiose creatures demanded languidly. 

“T would rather see Lady Laura alone at first, if you 
please.” 

The man bowed, and conducted her up a broad staircase, 
lined with darksome pictures of battles by land and sea, along 
a crimson-carpeted corridor where there were many doors, 
to one particular portal at the southern end. He opened 
this with a lofty air, and announced “ Miss Lovel.” 

It was a very large room—all the rooms in this newly-re- 
stored part of the Castle were large and lofty (a great deal of 
the so-called “restoration” had indeed been building, and 
many of these splendid rooms were new, newer even than 
the wealth of Frederick Armstrong)—a large room, exquisite- 
ly furnished with chairs and tables and cabinets of satin and 
sandal wood, with oval medallions of pale blue Wedgwood 
let into the panelled doors of the cabinet, and a narrow bead- 
ing of lustreless gold here and there; a room with pale blue 
silken hangings, and a carpet of white wood-anemones scat- 
tered on a turquoise-colored ground. There were no_pic- 
tures ; art was represented only by a few choice bronzes and 
a pair of matchless Venetian mirrors. 

Lady Laura was busy at a writing-table, filling in’ the 
blanks in some notes of invitation. She was always busy. 
On one table there were an easel and the appliances of illu- 
mination; a rare old parchment Missal lying open, and my 
lady’s copy of a florid initial close beside it. On a small 
reading-desk there was an open Tasso with acouple of Ita- 
lian dictionaries near at hand. Lady Laura had a taste for 
languages, and was fond of reviving her acquaintance with 
foreign classics. She was really the most indefatigable of wo- 
men. It was a pity perhaps that her numerous accomplish- 
ments and her multifarious duties towards society at large 
left her so very little leisure to bestow upon her own chil- 
dren; but then, they had their foreign governesses, and 
maids—there was one poor English drudge, by the way, who 
seemed like a stranger in a far land—gifted in many tongues, 





and began to imbibe knowledge from their cradles. To their 
young imaginations the nursery-wing of Hale Castle must 
have seemed remarkably like the Tower of Babel. 

The lady of the Castle laid down her pen, and received 


produced a very smart-looking maid, into whose charge m 
lady confided Clarissa, with a pretty little wave of her hand, 
and “ «@ bientot, dear child.” 

The maid conducted Miss Lovel to a charming chintz-cur- 
tained bedroom on the second floor, looking westward over 
those gorgeous flower-banks ; a bedroom with a bright-look- 
ing brass bedstead, and the daintiest chintz-patterned carpet, 
and nothing medieval about it except the stone-framed gothic 
window. 
“T will send a person to unpack your trunks, miss,” the 
maid said, when she had listened with a deferential air to 
Clarissa’s praise of the room. “1am very glad 7 like your 
rooms; my lady was most anxious you should be pleased. 
I'll send Fosset, miss; she is a very handy young person, and 
will be always at your service to render you any assistance 
you may require.” 

“Thank you—I am not likely to trouble her often; there 
is so very little assistance I ever want. Sometimes, when I 
am putting on an evening dress, I may ask for a little help 
perhaps—that is all.” 

“She will be quite at your service, miss: I hope you will 
not scruple to ring for her,” the chief of the maids replied, 
and then mace a dignified exit. 

The maid of inferior degree, Fosset, speedily appeared; a 
pale-complexioned, meek-looking young woman, who set 
about unpacking Clarissa’s trunks with great skill and quick- 
ness, and arranged their contents in the capacious maple 
wardrobe, while their owner washed her hands and face and 
brushed the dust of her brief journey out of her dark brown 
hair. A clamorous bell rang-out the summons to the mid-day 
meal presently, and Clarissa went down to the hall, where a 
watchful footman took her in charge. 

“Luncheon is served in the octagon room, miss,” he said 
and straightway led her away to an apartment in an angle of 
the Castle: a room with’ a heavily-carved oak ceiling, and 
four mullioned windows overlooking the river; a room hung 
with gilt and brown stamped leather, and furnished in the 
most approved medizeval style. There was an octagon table, 
bright with fruit and flowers, and a good many ladies seated 
round it, with only here and there a gentleman. 

There was one of these gentlemen standing near Lady 
Laura’s chair as Clarissa went into the room, tall and stout, 
with a very fair good-natured countenance, light blue eyes, 
and large light whiskers, whom, by reason of some careless 
remarks of her father’s, she guessed at once to be Mr, Arm- 
strong; a gentleman of whom people were apt to say, after 
the shortest acquaintance, that there was not much in him, 
but that he wasthe best fellow in the world—an excellent 
kind of person to be intrusted with the disposal of a large 
fortune, a man by whom his neighbors could profit without a 
too painful sense of obligation, and who was never so happy 
as when a crowd of people were enjoying life at his expense. 
Friends who meant to say something very generous of Fred- 
erick Armstrong were wont to observe, that he was not such 
a fool as he looked. Nor, in the ordinary attributes of a coun- 
try gentleman, was the master of Hale Castle behind his com- 
peers. He rode like Assheton Smith, never missed his bird 
in the open, and had a manly scorn of battues; was great in 
agriculture, and as good a judge of a horse as any man in 
Yorkshire. His literary attainments were perhaps limited to 
a comprehensive knowledge of the science of farriery, a pro- 
found study of Ruf’'s Guide, and a familiar acquaintance with 
Bell's Life and two or three weekly newspapers devoted to 
the agricultural interest; but as he had the happiness to live 
amongst a race who rather cultivate the divine gift’ of ignor- 
ance, his shortcomings awakened no scorn. When he was 
known to have made a bad book for the Leger or the Great 
Ebor, his friends openly expressed their contempt for his 
mental powers; but no one despised him because an expensive 
university training had made him nothing more than a first- 
rate oarsman, a fair billiard-player, and a distinguished throw- 
er of the hammer. He was just what a country gentleman 
should be in the popular idea—handsome, broad-shouldered, 
long-limbed, with the fist. and biceps of a gladiator, and a 
brain totally unburdened by the scholiast’s dryasdust rubbish : 
sharp and ‘keen enough where the things that interested him 
were in question, and never caring to look beyond them. 

To this gentleman Lady Laura introduced Clarissa. 

“Fred, this is Miss Lovel—Clarissa Lovel—and you and she 
are to like each other very much, if you please. his is my 
husband, Clarissa, who ‘cares more for the cultivation of 
short-horns—whatever kind of creatures those brutes may be 
—and ugly little shaggy black Highland cattle, than for m 



















































































Mrs. Oliver consented to forego the idea of sending Peters 
to the Castle, with a regretful sigh; and then the two ladies 
went out shopping—Clarissa in high spirits; her aunt de- 
pressed by a conviction, that she would make: her first en- 
trance into society with the surroundings that befitteda Lovel 
of Arden Court. 

There seemd so many things indispensable for this all-im- 
portant visit. The twenty pounds were pearly gone by the 


Clarissa with warm affection. She really liked the girl. It 
was only a light airy kind of liking, perhaps, in unison with 
her character; but, so far as it went, it was perfectly sin- 
cere. 

“ My dear child, I am so glad to have you here,” she said, 
placing Miss Lovel beside her on a low sofa. “ You will find 
me dreadfully busy sometimes, I daresay; but you must not 
think me neglectful if I cannot be very much with you down 


society, a great deal; so you will see very little of him, 
daresay, while you are at the Castle. In London he is obliged 
to be shut-up with me now and then; though, as he attends 
nearly all the race-meetings, 1 don’t see very much of him 
even there; but here he escapes me altogether.” 

“Upon my word, Laura—upon my word, you know, Miss 
Lovel, there's not a word of truth in it,” exclaimed the gen- 
tleman with the light whiskers, “My wife’s always jNumi- 
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nating old Missals, or reading Italian, or practising the har- 
monium, or writing out lists of things for her Dorcas club, or 
something of that sort; and a fellow only feels himself in 
the way if he’s hanging about her. She’s the busiest woman 
in the world. I don't believe the prime minister gets through 
more work or receives more letters than she does. And she 
answers ’em all too, by Jove; she’s like the great Duke of 
Wellington.” 

“Do you happen to take a lively interest in steam-ploughs 
and threshing machines, and that kind of thing, Clarissa?” 
asked Lady Laura. 

“Tm afraid not. I never even saw a steam-plough; and I 
believe if I were to see one, I should think it a most unpic- 
turesque object.” 

“T am sorry to hear that. Fred would have been so de- 
lighted with you, if you’d shown ae proclivities. 
We had a young lady fram Westmoreland here last year who 
knew an immense deal about farming. She was —— 
great upon pigs, I believe, and quite fascinated Fred b 
tramping about the home farm with him in thick boots. 
was almost jealous. But now let me introduce you to some 
of my friends, Clarissa.” 

Hereupon Miss Lovel had to bow and simper in response 
to the polite bows and simpers of half a dozen ladies. Mrs. 
Weldon Dacre and three Miss Dacres, e, Grace, and Amy, 
tall and bony damsels, with pale reddish hair, and paler eye- 
brows and eyelashes, and altogether more “ style” than beau- 
ty; Mrs. Wilmot, a handsome widow, whom Frederick Arm- 
strong and his masculine friends were wont to call “a dush- 
er;’ Miss Fermor, a rather pretty girl, with a piquant nose 
and sparkling hazel eyes; and Miss Barbara Fermor, tall and 
slim and dark, with a romantic air. The gentlemen were a 
couple of officers—Major Mason, stout, dark, book-nosed, and 
close-shaven ; Captain Westleigh, fair, auburn-moustached and 
whiskered—and a meek-looking gentleman, of that inoffen- 
sive curate race, against which Clarissa had been warned by 
her father. 

(To be continued.) 


a 
THE VIRTUES OF SNOBS. 


What, in the first place, isa snob? He is the product of a 
peculiar phase of society. Given a state of things in which 
there is an aristocracy pe rather by the prestige of 
past history than by actual possession of a preponderating 
share of political power ; and suppose that its ranks are open 
to anybody who has the wealth or talent or impudence re- 
quired to force his way upwards—and the snob is the natu- 
ral result. If the aristocracy were still as powerful as of old, 
we should describe this passion by the name of serious ambi- 
tion, which might be honorable or the reverse according to 
the means adopted for its gratification. If it still formed a 
separate caste, fenced out by impassible barriers from the 
rest of mankind, the snob could hardly be developed in his 
full vigor. He is, in short,a man who takes advantage of 
the constant fluctuation of modern society, and the incessant 
intermingling of ranks, to force his way into a higher sphere 
than that in which he is placed, and to gain a prize es 
to his vanity, though uo longer conferring such substantia 
slvantages as of old. Is there, then, anything necessarily 
contemptible either in the ambition itself or in the means by 
which its satisfaction must be sought? To acquire a cer- 
tain amount of social distinction is obviously not the highest 
end to which life can be put; nor could we respect a man 
who should devote to its attainment talents which might be 
turned to more serious account. But it may not be altogether 
a bad investment for the employment of a certain amount of. 
superfluous energy. The stern censors who preach the equa- 
lity of mankind and the injustice of all social distinctions of 
course affect to despise the wretched being who likes to be 
seen arm in arm with a duke. Certainly such vanity is offen- 
sive, especially when we are unconsciously rather jealous of 
the snob’s success. But there are some advantages in the so- 
ciety of dukes which are trifling only in the most ascetic 
eyes. That aduke has a comfortable house, can give good 
dinners, and enjoys all the advantages of wealth, is only a 
part of his merits. He inherits also certain traditions of re- 
finement and good manners, which tend materially to soften 
the harsh edges of life. He may be a thorough scamp, 
dissolute, — spendthrift, and dishonest to his creditors; 
but even in that case he will probably be a pleasanter com- 
panion than a man whose vices are —- great and whose 
manners smell of the public-house and the music-hall. There 
is no modern author whose writings are more entirely pure 
from any tint of snobbishness than Mr. Carlyle; and perhaps 
it was for that reason that Mr. Carlyle ventured frankly to 
express his conviction that the English aristocracy, blunder- 
ing and incapable of governing as he conceives it to be, has 
yet a certain genuine politeness which may for a time survive 
the descent of Niagara. A power of making life graceful, of 
preserving a standard of merit which may be opposed to the 
mere ostentation of wealth, has some intrinsic value at the 
present day. Mig then should a man be ashamed of a de- 
sire to associate with the ranks which are generally held to 
possess this quality in a higher degree than their neighbors, 
so long as he does not condescend to any unworthy servility 
for the purpose? Why should we blame a man who should 
say frankly, it is true that I was born in the middle classes ; 
but they do not satisfy my taste ; I am vexed by the vulgarity 
of my companions, by their solecisms of manner, and the fre- 
quent coarseness of their pleasures; I like to live with the 
people who can show me the most beautiful pictures, and let 
me hear the most perfect music; I enjoy living in houses 
where there are old historical associations, where the inhabi- 
tants have been penetrated from infancy with a certain tacit 
code of good manners, can flatter you without being fulsome, 
and retort without being brutal. Such qualities are,on the 
whole, most common in the highest ranks of life; and there- 
fore my taste for good society is not the result of any appe- 
tite for toad-eating, but simply of keener esthetic sensibili- 
ties. It is very easy to blame such a man for dropping the 
familiarity of his early friends. Everybody, as we know, 
ought to prefer kind hearts to coronets, and simple faith to 
Norman blood. But that is by no means the whole question. 
Do we for social purposes prefer kind hearts to soap and 
water? Would we rather dine with simple faith and knives 
used instead of forks, or with Norman blood and obedience 
to the usages of civilized beings ? If it was a question of form- 

ing a political league or a religious association, such consider- 
ations would be unworthy, but for mere purposes of social 
intercourse they become of higher importance. The poor 
man who roars at you as if he were talking in a gale of wind, 
and whose neighborhood is not suggestive of the spices of 
Arabia, may be as great a saint as the best peer in the land; 
but he is not such a pleasant person to meet at dinner. As- 
suming, then, that saints and sinners are pretty equally dis- 
tributed through all classes, would not every man who has 


clean shirts to the saints without a change of linen, and the 
sinners who use toothbrushes to the sinners who don’t? The 
contrast between the class from which the snob starts and 
that to which he aspires is of course seldom so great as this ; 
but the difference is of asimilar kind. Purple and fine linen 
have certain charms which it is in vain to deny, though it is 
not right to value them too highly. It is not obvious why 
the decided taste for the society of a rank superior to your 
own should be intrinsically mean, any more than a taste for 
medizval furniture, for old china, or for any of the external 
surrroundings of life. A snob should only be condemned 
when he purchases his favorite pleasure by degrading com- 
pliances ; and we should admit that his end may be good, 
though, like all good ends, it may be pursued by objectionable 
means. .. 
Virtue, it may be feared, is not a much safer object of 
popular worship than talent. The impulse which gathers 
young ladies and gentlemen to listen to the fervid rhetoric of 
some popular preacher comes from an admirable source ; but, 
if we may trust general report, it is apt to take forms which 
are rather disgusting to persons of genuine feeling. The 
ualities which make one man a social snob may, with a 
slight alteration in circumstances, induce him to pay court to 
worthier objects of admiration in a spirit which is a | 
contemptible. A man with a taste for grovelling may call 
his self-abasement by such fine names as love of religion, or 
of talent, or of public welfare, but it does not necessarily fol- 
low that he may not be as poor a creature as the wretched 
snob whom he despises. A love of beer is not necessarily 
more virtuous than a love of champagne, and a man may pay 
for his gratification at an equally degrading price. 

Why, then, should we be ey hard upon the poor 
snob? He avows frankly a feeling which most Englishmen 
are more or less capable of sharing, and which, if it has its 
bad side, is not altogether without its redeeming points. Asa 
matter of fact,a good many persons upon whom the world 
has d to cone this invidious title appear to us to be 
tolerably harmless at bottom.—Saturday lew. * 


en 
ROSE OF THE ISLES. 


Word was brought to the Irish king, 

That the love of his heart lay suffering, 

And pined for the comfort his voice would bring 
(Oh! ride as though you were flying). 


Thirty nobles saddled with speed, 

Each one mounting a gallant steed, 
Which he kept for battle and days of need 
(Oh ! ride as if you were flying). 


— were stuck in the foaming flank, 
Worn-out chargers stagger’d and sank, 
Bridles were slacken’d and girths were burst, 
But ride as they would the king rode first, 
For his Rose of the Isles lay dying. 


His nobles are beaten one by one; 

They have fainted, and faltered, and homeward gone ; 
His fair little page now follows alone, 

For strength and for courage trying ! 


The king looked back at that faithful child, 
Wan was the face, that answering smil’d ; 
They pass’d the drawbridge with clattering din, 
There he dropp’d and only the king rode in, 
Where his Rose of the Isles lay dying. 


The king blew a blast on his bugle horn, 
No answer came, but faint and forlorn 
An echo returned on the cold grey morn, 
Like the breath of a spirit sighing. 


The castle's portal stood grimly wide, 

None welcom’d the kin Tome that weary ride; 

For dead, in the light of the dawning day, 

The pale sweet form of the welcomer lay, 

Who had yearn’d for his voice while dying. 
———____—— 


ARTIFICIAL TRINKETS. 


This is a very extensive and important trade. It is cf re- 
markable interest to a superior class of English artisans just 
now, because the factories which used to furnish the promen- 
ades, the shops, and the pavilions of the Palais Royal, in Paris, 
are idle and silent for awhile, and the manufacture is coming 
over to England. So much has been made known by com- 
mercial circulars, intended, in a somewhat ambiguous way, 
to announce that Birmingham, with other towns, intends to 
compete in the general market of the world with the produ- 
cers of artificial, and practically valueless, yet glittering and 
much sought-for trinkets. The lesson must be learned, how- 
ever, before these competitions can be fair, that our apprecia- 
tion of continental tact and comprehension is curiously in- 
complete. Take your Parisian master; he is a critic of prec- 
ious stones; he knows how to cut them, he then knows how 
to mount, and, immediately afterwards, how to imitate them; 
he is an artist in enamel, mosaic, and gilding ; he can amalga- 
mate gold with silver, producing every kind of splendid illu- 
sion. Now, amongst the objects of human desire, vanity 
considered, may be reckoned jewels, true or false; they are 
prized for particular variations of weight, light, and color. 

here are worshippers of the diamond, and devotees of the 
opal; the ruby has its adorers,and the emerald its slaves. 
But we cannot all afford to wear these gems of the earth, 
with their far-darting rays and gleams of twinkling brilliance. 
A philosopher’s stone of some sort must be found, which 
shall convert cheap substance into glories; and to begin with 
—what is the false French diamant for which so enormous 
a desire has for years been exhibited at Paris, which was, un- 
til lately, the very centre of this sparkling commerce? It is 
a bit of paste, colorless, super-imposed upon another, with a 
darting central radiance, both perfectly white, except for the 
prismatic aurora incessantly Playing through them. But you 
may grind, for this most fanciful among the fancies of man- 
kind, an Oriental sapphire, a topaz, an amethyst, a crystal, and 
out of the gleaming powder shall arise a beautiful imposture, 
which none, except a professional lapidary would pronounce 
to be other than a diamond. But the process is exceedingly 
delicate, excessively difficult. The cutting is a most singular 
art; the tools must be selected with not less scrupulousness 
than are medicines for delicate children. 

And as for the ordinary materials! Fancy a Parisian 
mechanic engaged upon these manipulations employed to 
make a false diamond out of white sand, first washed with 
hydrochloric acid, and then with simple water, minium, cal- 





been brought up in a certain position prefer the saints with 


cined soda and borax, and oxide of arsenic. Here we have a 
combination entirely lucid, but when the Parisian artisans 





come to the sapphire—the second in their estimation, of all 
precious stones—they have to deal with its wondertul and 
| varying colors—as of those, ——. from Pegu and Cam- 
| bey, of Ceylon, of Bohemia. The obstacle lies in the pro- 
| duction of that lovely dark light, burning in and bursting 
/from its heart, for which this stone is famed, in all its hues— 
white the rarest, pale blue, ruby-tinted, vermilion, milk-col 
| ored, violet, and green. Well, go to the Jews of Amsterdam, 
and they will charge you a hundred guineas for a sapphire, 
but buy a little strass and oxide of cobalt, and you can make 
one for yourself. We lay no great stress on the celebrated 
Parisian fabrication of crysoberyls, crysopals, and “ floating 
lights,” which are really not jewels in the strict sense of the 
term. The last, known in the slang of the French market as 
“aquiphonanes,” are of an asparagus green, rather shell- 
shaped, with two refractions, and pretty enough flashing un- 
der a galaxy of chandeliers. Both the French and, in a still 
greater degree, the English mechanics have encountered a far 
deeper embarrassment in treating the ruby—always providing 
that mere red glass and the other pitiful ideas of toy arcades 
are out of the question. Properly speaking, there is only one 
|ruby, known to lapidaries as the spinel, of a tender red; the 
| Oriental, Barbary, Brazilian are generally sapphires, ameth- 
ysts, or topazes. The color of the true stone may best be de- 
scribed, perhaps, as a combination, exquisitely delicate, of 
rose and cherry ; but some are wine-tinted, or of a violet hue, 
or tinged with yellow. It is astonishing how far a mixture 
of white lead and pulverized and calcined flints will go in 
competition with the jewel beds of India. So with emeralds ; 
the same paste as is used for artificial diamonds, blended with 
a precipitate of oxide of copper, and the green gem sparkle 
brilliantly. The garnet requires paste dyed with “ the purple 
of Cassius ;” it is, however, exceedingly diflicult to imitate its 
star-like ray. Oxide of cobalt and the Cassian purple will 
produce a beautiful semblance of the amethyst, though a bet- 
ter is obtained by a mingling of white sand, treated with 
hydrochloric acid, red at adident potash, calcined borax, 
and the purple. Thousands of these mock gem are annually 
sold, at considerable prices, and thousands of them are worn 
by those who would have the world believe in heirloom jew- 
els. 





Do you admire Mademoiselle’s coral necklace? It is made 
of resin and painter’s vermilion—about as much of the latter 
as dazzles on her cheek. Or her pearls? False pearls were 
absolutely invented in the capital of France—false in so 
many of its fashions. Thence the art spread throughout 
Italy. The manufacture is exceedingly curious. As its foun- 
dation, are used the scales of the blay,a small flat fish, with 
a green back and a white belly, the latter being of a very 
silvery appearance, and easily detached. The scales are 
scraped into bowls of water continually,changing, dried in a 
horse-hair sieve, melted, and converted into “ essence of the 
East,” to which is added a little gelatine, and this mixture is 
spread, with the utmost care, over delicate globes of glass. 

yhen cool, these are pierced and filled with white wax, to 
give them the necessary solidity and weight. Occasionally, 
real opals, powdered, are used for the more costly kinds. The 
Turks carry on a great traffic in “ pearls of roses,” colored 
from rose leaves crushed in a mortar. The black, red, and 
blue varieties are mimicked with equal ease, and there is an 
affectation of adding to their charm by perfuming them dur- 
ing the process with attar and musk. Among the ingredients 
also employed may be mentioned Japanese cement and rice- 
paste. The modern Romans have a simpler method. They 
use little alabaster marbles, the scales from oyster and other 
shells triturated in spirits of wine, and coated with white wax, 
heated to a high degree. The trinkets imported as “ Venetian 
pearls” are glass, and their production presents no difficulty. 
—English Mechanic. 


——— 
OUTSIDE SHOW. 


A man who has set a bad example may repent in the even- 
ing of his days, when the passions have burnt themselves out 
and the vigor of the constitution is impaired ; but the fools 
who have followed and admired him will not be inclined, in 
consequence, to abandon a life of vice for one of virtue. In 
the end, perhaps, a sedate and purified Paris may do much to 
influence the world, but that influence will be slowly felt, and 
it will be wholly inoperative if her's is merely a sick-bed re- 
pentance. In the meantime, we must do what we can to re- 
form ourselves. 

There can be little doubt, we think, that society is here get- 
ting utterly rotten, and that some social storm is needed to 
clear the atmosphere. The middle classes are living beyond 
their means, and in every household there is ostentatious dis- 
play. Each man vies with his neighbor in the brilliancy and 
extravagance of his dinners, and in the number and richness 
of the dresses which he permits his wife and daughters to 
wear. The expenses of a family have woefully increased, 
and young men of moderate means find itimpossible to marry 
in consequence of the rage for keeping up illusive appear- 
ances. When a man tells us that he cannot take a wife be- 
cause his income is too small, he of course means one of two 
things—either that he has not enough to maintain a decent 
and modest home, or that he cannot hope to follow the se- 
ductive example of his friends. In nine cases out of ten, the 
latter motive is the secret of his reluctance to “ saddle him- 
self with a wife.” If he goes out much in society, he sees 
ostentation on every side. The struggling tradesman and the 
prosperous merchant or the stockbroker are running neck 
and neck in the mad race which must end ultimately in ruin. 
A dinner is not nowa simple gathering of a few selected 
friends, but an exhibition of vulgar grandeur in furniture and 
dress. The table groans with plate, or electro-plate; the 
walls are decorated either with choice cabinet pictures or ex- 
pensive and glaring “ pot boilers” which artists knock up to 
catch the uninstructed eye. There is no appearance of a con- 
trolling taste, but every appearance of the most vulgar and 
childish display. A plain man cannot eat his dinner in peace 
at the fine tables of ostentatious people; his eye wanders in 
silent horror from the table to the over-dressed women who 
strive to outdo each other in extravagance. The little follies 
of the Veneerings are played nightly in a thousand homes, 
and although a —— observer may despise the pup- 
pets and their fine surroundings, a weak one will protabty 
think of nothing but the desire to imitate or excel. It is the 
fashion to appear what you are not, and a fool rushes madly 
to the goal which lifts its ugly head in Basinghall Street. © 

Men who watch the signs of the times have remarked that 
there is less provision made for families now than formerly. 
A professional man or a merchant dies, and in many cases no 
provision has been made out of a large income for the survi- 
vors. If the life has been assured, the policy is often mort- 
gaged, and_ children who have been bred in luxury are left 

estitute. Those who have much to do with orphan asylums 
and charities of a kindred nature will understand what we 
mean. A man’s income may be large, but the demands upon 
his purse are heavy, and the expenses of a family are ruin 
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ous. It has been our lot to see much of the dark reverse of 
the picture, and we have no hesitation in saying that the ut- 
ter destitution in which so many middle-class families are left, 
when death removes the prop of the house, arises solely from 
the most reckless improvidence. A man who goes in for ex- 
travagant customs of society, either imagines he is going to 


live for ever, or he shuffles off his reponsibilities with the flip- | 


pant worldly wisdom of the fool. ‘ Sufficient for the day is 
the evil thereof” has been twisted out of its meaning to ex- 
cuse the improvidence of fast people ; and it might appropri- 
ately be taken as the motto of society. Weak people must do 
as others do, and the future must be left to take care of itself. 
A man cannot save and give dinners; he cannot make a pro- 
vision for his children if he permits his wife and daughters to 
gad about in the latest absurdities of the fashion. He is an- 
gry if an intimate friend suggests that retrenchment is a posi- 
tive duty. He cannot retrench; he would forfeit his position 
if he did so. By his position, of course, he means the estima- 
tion in which he is held by a people as selfish as himself, who 
would cut him to-morrow if they suspected him of poverty. | 
But what if the fools did cut him? what if the palaces of the | 
City magnates were closed against him, or Mrs. Gruncy talked | 
in ominous whispers of his downfall, and the papier maché 
villa had to be brought to the hammer ? 
ness might come again to the home, if the grim skeleton in 
the cupboard was firmly grappled with and ejected. Tue 
wife might complain and the girls might look cross, but a 
man is nothing if he is not master in his own house; and if 
Paterfamilias really wishes to live honestly he must resolutely 
put his foot down on the weak place in his domestic arrange- 
ments, and insist upon reform. 


lacks. He cannot bear the thought of being different from | 
other people; he knows well enough that his real friends 
would be glad to visit him if he entertained them with bread | 
and cheese ; but it is the fate of such men to undervalue their 
real friends, while they are constantly hankering after the so- | 
ciety of those above them. Every man scrambles to push his | 
way into better society than that in which he was born, and 
in the struggle the substantial interests of life are sa-| 
crificed. | 

If the practical good sense of the mass of the people does | 
not actively protest against this state of things, nothing but a 
social revolution or a violent convulsion will clear away the 
vices of civilization. The pulpit has, perhaps, lost much of its 
soeial and religious influence, but the press remains the guar- | 
dian of public morals. We are not going to allow the Ve- | 
neerings of society to lord it over the community. Every | 
man of sense can see the common timber under the fi!m of | 
rosewood on the surface, and we cannot longer pretend to | 
believe that all is genuine and true to the core. If it is not 
convenient or advisable to live in a Palace of Truth, let us at 
least free ourselves from the grosser falsehoods of society.— 
Civilian. 


—— 
DEMONSTRATIVE PEOPLE. 


If history is ever repeating itself, the same incontrovertible 
fact i.ay be boldly asserted regarding the ever-recurring gulli- 
bility of human nature, which, in spite of the bitterest lessons | 
and experiences, passively submits to be cajoled, and in this | 
respect is no wiser to-day than it was centuries ago; and | 
there is no phenomenon more common, and yet more perplex- 
ing, than this very inert disposition which, without a single 
mental effort, suffers itself to be deluded, and with an unac- 
countable perversity, permits nothing to dislodge the halluci- 
nation by which it has become possessed when once habit 
has given to it the semblance of a cy And when we see 
individuals who are gifted with more than ordinary acumen, 
victimised by a display of shallow and hypocritical affectation 
which demonstrates itself in loving caresses, terms of the 
greatest endearment, and expressions of eulogy that are 
patent falsehoods to all but the duped, we cannot but regret 
that gullibility should constitute so large an ingredient in the 
compound of human nature, and that it should become a 
stepping-stone for tempers that are effervescive and demon- 
strative, to obtain an ascendancy over those that are phleg- 
matic and molluscous. As a point in illustration, we may 
mention the woman who delights to play the role of Juliet 
with her husband as Romeo at a period of life when one 
would suppose that time and the realisation of her girlhood’s 
dream—a good catch—had somewhat abated her youthful 
fire, taught her to despise the finical twaddle of the boarding- 
school Miss, and robbed sentiment of its bright and rose-col- 
ored tints. But no, time seems to add age to her affections 
instead, just as it gives a richness and mellow lusciousness to 
wines, and the transition from single to conjugal blessedness, 
apparently effects no transformation in her manner, or tem- 
perament. She continues as gushing and rapturously demon- 
strative as ever, and the language of passion Here to fall 
far, very far short as a medium through which she can give 
an adequate utterance to the depth and intensity of her feel- 
ings but by the exhibition of an affection which its very 
officiousness proves to be a cheat, she nevertheless manages 
to hoodwink her liege lerd, and to establish and maintain a 
duality in her own person both as master and mistress in the 
household where she was to reign supreme in the latter 
capacity only. She does not, however, play the part of Zan- 
typpe, but rather that of a Delila; her conduct is even mark- 
ed by the greatest deference and suavity, and the fortiter in re 
is so happily blended with the swaviter in modo that it creates 
no suspicion, and leaves no room for recrimination. She al- 
ways makes it a rule to address her Darby in the tender and 
expressive phraseology of wedded life, singling out every 
opportunity to load him whom she married more from neces- 
sity than choice, with endearing epithets and caresses. But 
this very excess of affection, whether it takes the form of a 
jealous and unremitting solicitude, of impassioned declama- 
tion! or of an exacting and all-absorbing egotism, which de- 
mands the greatest sacrifices, alternately weeps, caresses, and 
upLraids, and can suffer no rivalry, contains all the elements 
that brand it as spurious and hypocritical. It carries no 
proof of its disinterestedness, for it is thoroughly selfish ; it 
is wanting in sincerity, for it is ever employed as a means to 
cloak some covert act; and it is not spontaneous, for it is 
carefuliy studied, and possesses none of that simple and 
natural artlessness, the peculiar charm of impulsiveness. 

What more effective weapon, however, can be imagined 
than this very demonstrativeness in all its — spontane- 
ity, a skillful use of which often proves the savior of that 
type of young lady whose matrimonial horizon gives no sign 
favorable to the one most cherished wish of her heart, like to 
the small vapoury hand against the clear sky which | 
ticated to the prophet’s servant the near approach of rain in 
times gone by. Let her but break the adamantine shell of 
propriety, afford full scope for the exercise of those qualities 
which have hitherto remained under artificial restraint, in- 
fuse more impressiveness in her manners, more vivacity and 





genial warmth in her conversation, and give a greater diffu- 
siveness to her feelings and sympathies, and her prospects be- 
gin to look more cheerful, while the world on which she has 
gazed as on a desert waste, is suddenly transformed into a 
smiling garden redolent with the perfume of buds and flow- 
ers. As she now in obedience to the prophetic whisperings 
of her heart, once more, for the seventh and last time, scans 


the circle that girdles her existence, as Elijah’s servant gazed | 
on the horizon that held the speck as big as a man’s hand, | 


she too discerns a sign which augurs well for her future. 
There is nothing, in our opinion, more attractive than the 
demonstrative types of men and women, provided they are so 
naturally and not hypocritically. They are the centres to 
which the joyous and sorrowful gravitate—for the one they 
|have smiles, for the other sympathy. But, as we have re- 
|marked, demonstrativeness is a quality so often and success- 
fully assumed by the designing, that when it comes under 
| observation we should be careful in our estimate of its genu- 
| ineness.—Jndian Public Opinion. 


wielded by Mr. Jonas Baxter, burglar and Cuban patriot 
There was no mistaking the man’s nationality for a moment, 
even before he spoke. Such corduroys (may I adopt the ver- 
nacular, and say “ kicksees?”") were never made out of White- 
chapel ; and when he said, in the drawling quiet tone so com- 
mon to his kind, that he’d be blest if he’d see the Captain 
bested by a Fenian, my memory flew back over the 
Atlantic; Iwas again in Regent Street at 4 P.M. on a sunny 
afternoon in May, and the persuasive chant of “ Buy a leetle 
dawg, Captain?’ once more rung in my ears. Scoundrel 
though the man might be, he was an Englishman, and he had 
save l my life; and my heart positively warmed to him as I 
gave his hand a grip that made the big knuckles crack, and 
swore that I'd stand by him to the end of the war. 

At my request, Colonel d’Olivarez made the expatriated 
“cracksman” a sergeant—an accession of rank with which he 
was hugely pleased, entering on his duties with all the glee of 
a child who acquires a toy-drum, and rendering mine much 





—_—___——. 
A QUIET HOUR. 


Perhaps real happi- | 


Unhappily, this requires | 
moral courage—and that is what the votary of fashion always 


The sunlight is past, and the dusty air 


That filled the day in its prime: 
Of all the hours, there is none so fair 
| As the dim white even-time. 
The wind, that blew like a breath of heat, 
Is cooler and fresher now : 
| Of all the winds, there is none so sweet, 
Soft evening wind, as thou. 


An hour like this is soon forgot, 
And never recalled again. 

The peace and rest we remember not, 
Only the joy and the pain. 

Were we content with such pleasure as this, 
We might be happy in rest ; 

But in the pursuit of more difficult bliss, 
We scorn to be easily blest. 


——_—=< 
“ME AND MY PAL.” 
A TALE OF THE CUBAN REBELLION. 
BY CAPTAIN BACON, R. W. FUSILIERS. 


My associates through life have been many and various. I 
have hobnobbed with “noblemen, gentlemen of property, 
heirs to entailed estates, officers on full pay,and other respon- 
sible parties” (see pecuniary advertisements in the Army and 


| Navy Gazette); and I have fraternised with grooms, game- 


| keepers, jockeys, trainers, and touts. Nay, on one occasion, 
| being belated in a heavy snow-storm at the Bald-faced Stag at 
Finchley, I so won the heart of an inebriated hearse-driver 
returning from Finchley Cemetery, that with a blind confid- 
ence, born of our host’s good rum, he thrust whip and reins 
into my astonished hands, and climbing into the receptacle 
but recently vacated by his “fare,” prayed me to pilot his 
sombre chariot home. Which, first stipulating for a tempor- 
ary exchange of hats and cloaks, I did, to the admiration of 
all Camden Town; the mutes attendant on the sad cortege 
following, appropriately speechlessly drunk, in a four-wheel- 
er. But of all the strange companions into whose society I 
have ever been thrown by a perverse fate, or whose compan- 
ionship I have sought from what my friends are pleased to 
denominate “a taste for low life” (no idea could be more er- 
roneous ; I only thirst tor knowledge), the person whom I am 
going to tell you about was, par excellence, the strangest and 
the most inscrutable. I am going to tell you a tale without a 
hero. Its “ leading gentleman” (if such a term be applicable) 
is alluded to in my title under “ the first person singular, no- 
minative case—me” (Mr. Squeers is my authority for this 
grammar); and the identity of myself—moit qui vous parle—is 
merged in the endearing epithet of “ my pal.” This is rather 
perplexing ; but as the whole title forms an expression which 
constantly fell from the revered lips of “ me” when, in the 
intervals of professional discipline, he had occasion to allude 
to the unworthy narrator, I have chosen to preserve it in its 
entiret;7, in memory of the most extraordinary man I ever 
met. 

His name was Jonas Baxter, and he was the most intrepid, 
desperate, and skilful burglar that ever laughed at Scotland- 
yard, or goaded the New York police to anger by his sublime 
indifference to the terrors of the Tombs. 

At the time of which I write (very recently) he had long 
been an absentee from England, having “ quitted his country 
for his country’s good,” and arrived in New York ota Aus- 
tralia, after holding a temporary position under her Majesty’s 
Government in that colony. When my story opens, Mr. 
Webster appears before the public as a filibuster, having (with 
a view to insular depredations) volunteered to aid the op- 
pressed Cubans in redeeming the “ ever-faithful isle” from 
the stigma of slavery; and the writer, tired of doing nothing, 
had also taken service under the “lone star” flag, and was 
appointed second in command of the expedition, what had 
the honor of numbering that true patriot, Mr. Baxter, in its 
ranks. 

I was ignorant, however, of the greatness thrust upon me 
by his enrolment in my command until the day after we had 
left New York, when I had reason very heartily to be thank- 
ful for his enlistment. 

The rank-and-file of the expedition were, as may be sup- 
posed, a “highly mixed-up” lot—Cubans, Swedes, Germans, 
Trish, Danes, Irish-Americans, Yankees, a very few English, 
and no Scotch. 

Of these the most unruly and the most thoroughly brutal 
were the Irish-Americans—the sweepings of New York, the 
very scum of the Bowery. One of these fellows was standing, 
half drunk, under the break of the poop, indulging in a string 
of such meaningless and awfully blasphemous oaths as can 
only be heard in the “ down-town” spirit-stores of New York 
or Chicago. I could notice the intense annoyance, almost 
terror, of the commandant’s wife (a Cuban lady), who was on 
the poop, unable to escape beyond ear-shot, and I accordingly 
|ordered the ruffian to go forward. Excited by whisky, he 

turned on me, and strewed such flowers of speech, in Bowery 
argot, on my head, that, lax as our discipline with the men 
was, I was bound to punish him, and I accordingly ordered 
him to be confined. Immediately drawing his formidable 
knife, the rascal (as the Yankees say) “ went for me.” I was 
standing on the after-hatch quite unarmed, having left my 
sword and pistols in the cuddy; and, providentially, as he 
hurled himself on to me, his foot tripped on the combings of 
the hatchway, and he fell almost at my feet, the murderous 
weapon aimed at my breast just grazing my thigh. He was 
up again in an instant, with arm uplifted for a second and 
more fatal stab, when a crack like the smash of a carriage- 
panel was heard, and Private Felix O’Gorman dropped with 
a fractured skull on the deck before a blow from a handspike, 





less irksome by the wholesome awe he inspired among his 
luckless ror Born who feared as much as they hated him. 
Do not think, however, that Mr. Baxter had any intention of 
following soldiering as a profession. He held the calling of 
arms in the most unqualified contempt, and did not scruple to 
enlighten me as to his real intentions. (In explanation of the 
apparently undue familiarity with which my “ dashing white 
sergeant” treated me, I should here mention that we had been 
advised to use no more authority than was necessary for the 
suppression of mutiny while on board ship over men who 
were used to no sort of control and who valued human life at 
its lowest possible cost. There they were, probable food for 
Yellow Jack or Spanish bullets, and they knew it; and while 
prepared, ruffians as some of them were, to fulfil their part of 
the contract, and “ fight till h— froze, and then fight on the 
ice,” would have mutiaied to a man had we worried them too 
much on the voyage.) 

Mr. Jonas Baxter, therefore, was good oa! to express 
his approval of my being an Englisliman, and to favor me 
with several episodes of his extremely chequered career, some 
of which may possibly prove amusing to my readers. In jus- 
tice to this child of fortune, or ill-fortune, I should, however, 
mention that, with his garb and Cockney accent, his likeness 
to the stereotyped burglar ceased. His face was not that 
which has been rendered familiar to us in the pages of Punch, 
as that of the gentleman who performs the office of “the 
nasty man” in garrotting circles. On the contrary, had Mr. 
Baxter been intioduced into society clad in garments built in 
Savile Row, and been bidden to hold his tongue, no superficial 
observer could have distinguished him from the most dlasé 
frequenter of the Burlington Arcade, save by the massive 
squareness of his lower jaw, and the coarseness of his firm 
sinewy hands. 

But let him speak for himself. 
“T saved your life, Cap,” quoth he; “and glad I am to 
have done it. I only wish I had had a pal like you in my 
business.” 
Feeling that a compliment was implied, but being uncertain 
as to the branch of commerce hitherto pursued by my pre- 
server, I made bold to ask him to what he had hitherto de- 
voted his apparently indomitable energies. 
“ Well,” he replied, with a reluctance for which I could not 
at once account, “ I open safes and—houses. Come with me,” 
he added with real zeal,“ and I'll show you as I'm no duffer.” 
So saying, he dived ’tween decks, myself following, where he 
opened a small brass-bound box, and disclosed to my aston- 
ished gaze a “jemmy,” a small saw of exquisite workman- 
ship, a centre-bit, and a quantity of other tools, the names of 
which it would puzzle me to recollect. “These,” he said, 
“were the traps of _ Jim D—, who was hanged eighteen 
year ago at the Old Bailey. His widow, she were in Short’s- 
rdens, and I give her £200 for the lot. D— the Cubans!” 
e added. “In the bank at P— are 6,000,000 dollars in gold 
Let’s fight till we get there, and then let’s turn-up patriotism, 
and go straight for the bank..” 
“But,” I said, “the cause—the sacred cause of Cuba, Ser- 
geant Baxter.” 
“0,” said he, “ that’s all played out.” 


No assurances on my part, that my feelings were opposed 
to the unlawful annexation of the Spaniards’ gold, could per- 
suade Mr. Baxter to forego the pleasure of mapping-out a 
rogramme for our mutual aggrandisement. To my surprise, 
i found that he was much better posted in the geography 
of the island than myself; and he was also informed—whe- 
ther accurately or not I never had the opportunity of deter- 
mining—as to the strength of the garrison at P—, and the 
exact number of sentries who guarded his El Dorado, the 
bank; so that I found myself, under protest, pledged to join 
in one of the most gigantic gold-robberies ever contemplated 
out of Wall Street. 
With artless candor Mr. Baxter informed me that this pro- 
ject had not originated in his own brain, but had been con- 
ceived by one of the largest speculators in New York, and 
confided to the joint execution of some four or five gentlemen 
of burglarious habits—amongst them my model sergeant—but 
he, with true nobility of soul, had resolved to prevent the 
dissensions that would probably arise from the division of the 
spoil by anticipating their arrival in the land of promise, and, 
as he expressed it, “taking the whole pile.” 
“ And that,” said he, glancing with disgust at the tunic he 
was altering to fit his burly figure, “is the reason you see me 
faked-out in these here togs.” 
On the same principle, I suppose, that the old Indian 
braves used to stimulate their children to future deeds of 
heroism and “ hair-raising” by narrating to them the exploits 
of former warriors of their tribe, Mr. Baxter sought to increase 
the ardor for housebreaking with which it had pleased his 
fancy to invest me by telling me of his past achieve- 
ments. ; 
“Do you remember,” said he, “when the D— mail was 
robbed of £60,000 in specie? ’Twas I that did it. Seventy- 
four times did I travel down first-class by that very train 
from Victoria Station before I got the chance I wanted. 
There were four of us in it; and a very few more journeys 
would have broke us; for what with railway fares, cigars from 
Pontet’s, and brandy, such as Baron Rothschild drinks, at 
seven-and-twenty shillings a bottle, for the guard, it cost us a 
tidy lot before we landed. My pal, he got seven years, he 
did” he added reflectively ; but suddenly remembering that 
the sinister fate of his former associate might have a depress- 
ing influence on my budding enthusiasm, he hastily added: 
“ But he was a fool, he was.” : 
With Machiavelian subtlety the worthy non-commissioned 
officer allowed me no time to reflect whether the folly of the 
gentleman on whom misfortune had fallen did not primarily 
consist in becoming the comrade of so desperate and skilful a 
villain as himself, but plunged anew into anecdote. 
“Twas I,” he said proudly, “ who discovered how to split 
the Bank-of-England notes by placing them between steel 
plates covered with a strong cement, to which each surface of 
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the note adhered; so that each half formed a perfect note, 
almost imperceptibly thinner than the entire one. I should 
have made a fortune then,” he sighed; “ only, while I was 
peeaing the notes at the rate of £100 a-day, and often more, at 

‘attersall’s, my partner, he went to the Bank and rounded on 
me, he did.” oo 

“ Did you ever commit mur— that is, did you ever take hu- 
man life?” I asked him one day. 

“ Never but once,” said he; ‘and that was in self-defence. 
I had cracked a crib alone, up on Sixth Avenue, near the 
Central Park, and I was making my way down towards the 
river with a basket with the swag in it on my arm, when I 
came full-butt on to a policeman. His revolver was out in a 
moment, but I was as quick as himself; and as //s bullet 
whistled through my hat, mine went right through his brain. 
I heard afterwards that he was the best shot in the force; but 
on that night, his own revolver being out of order, he had 
borrowed that of a brother-oflicer, which threw a little high, 
and he was not aware of it, or I shouldn’t be here now telling 
you my adventures.” 


Thus the voyage passed away, each day leaving me more 
astonished at the extraordinary mixture of good and evil in 
this man’s character. But for the auri sacru fames I realy 
think he might have been a respectable member of society. 
He never gambled, or quarrelled, or drank, and seldom ever 
swore; but for gold he hungered and thirsted. He used to 
dream of it all night, he told me, and by day ny | his 
only theme was gold and its —. On this point I am 
sure he was a monomaniac. For the paper-currency of the 
United States he had the greatest contempt. The yellow 
metal itself was his darling; and even while conversing he 
would keep nervously twisting in his strong sinewy fingers a 
great twenty-dollar gold piece, which I am sure no privations 
would have induced him to change. But to the very last mo- 
ment of his life—for I regret to say that poor Mr. ter, as 
ag will hear, “died in his shoes”—my property was sacred 

his eyes. When my watch was appropriated by one of the 
enlightened | gaye under my command, they had a very 
rough time of it between decks until my indignant sergeant 
recovered the missing property, and gave the unlucky thief 
such a practical homily on the tenth commandment as I am 
sure he never forgot; and when subsequently our privations 
rendered the men so desperate that they stole and fought for 
each other’s food, my ration always remained intact, in the 
watchful care of poor Jonas Baxter. 

Iam not writing a history of the Cuban Revolution, so I 
will over all the details of my campaigning in the island, 
merely remarking that the men proved amenable to no dis- 
cipline, and that they fought independently, as only reckiess 
desperate men, inured to bloodshed and the sight ot death in 
every form, could fight. As for Jonas Baxter, he was a host 
in himself. Every day’s march brought him nearer the goal 
for which he panted. His precious tools, I was well aware, 
were concealed in his knapsack ; and when he pillowed his 
head upon it at night, woe betide the man who should at- 
tempt to deprive him of one of those aids to boundless wealth. 
But, alas, 

“ The best-laid schemes of mice and men 
Gang aft agley.” 


Mr. Baxter did reach P—, and so did I; but it was as pri- 
soners of war, taken in arms against the Spanish Government, 
and with a pretty acute perception that scant courtesy from 
our captors would be afforded us. 

We were lodged with other prisoners in a large cell in the 
town gaol, which occupied one side of the principal place, 
and from the closely-barred window we could see the very 
bank that had lured my poor covetous comrade to his doom. 
He was almost grand in the sublimity of his despair, “ Six 
million dollars in gold!” he would repeat, gazing tixedly at 
the fatal building, “ six million dollars in gold ! 1 thought 
of Napoleon at St. Helena. But though his dearest hopes 
were frustrated, and all chance of escape was denied him, he 
behaved with a gameness and pluck I have rarely seen 
equalled, never surpassed. I had been wounded, and was in 
a very weak and languid state,—not improved by the thought 
that I had been rather a fool to get into such a mess for no 
reason at all,—and to procure me some little comforts (of 
which he persistently refused to partake) this hardened thief 
parted with his beloved twenty-dollar piece. Neither of us 
supposed for a moment that our lives would be spared, and 
though I escaped (how and why need not be detailed here), 
not many days had elapsed after our arrival in P— when 
they took poor Jonas Baxter out to be hanged. The gallows 
was erected in the large place on which our window looked, 
and, led by a horrible fascination, I drew near to it, and 
watched the awful proceedings. . 

“ Good-bye, Captain,” said he,as they led him out ; * though 
Tm to swing, I’m right glad to think that you'll swing clear. 
I played for a big stake, and I’ve lost; but if I could, I'd do it 
again. Just think, six million dollars in gold!” And away 
he went, his irons clanking heavily ; but his demeanor as un- 
concerned as if he were merely going to smoke a pipe with 
his friend Mr. Sykes of Tiger's Ba r. 

He died as he had lived, defiantly. His last breath was used 
to chaff his executioners and beg them to make haste, as he 
“ had an appointment for which he did not wish to be late ;” 
and as the drop fell, and his body swung slowly round, now 
a his beloved bank, and now turning the swollen black- 
ened face towards the gaol, [ am not ashamed to confess that 
bitter tears rolled down my cheeks for the sad fate of the 
poor reprobate who was what crime and criaiinal laws had 
made him, but who, under different circumstances, might 
have been worthy of a better end.— Belgravia. 

—-- +> - —--_— 


PRACTICAL COMMUNISM. 


It is no paradox to assert that the whole present tendency 
of society is towards a more or less complete form of com- 
munism. We have been taught to regard communism as a 

litical Utopia, in the attempt to realise which one or two 

ndly fanatics more amiable than prudent have failed miser- 
ably. Weare reminded of St. Simon and Fourier, and of 
the comparatively recent failure of Robert Owen, and we are 
sagely warned that communism is the very dreamiest nephe- 
lorocygia, even while all that can be done is being done to 
accelerate its advent. 

The one and only principle which communism involves is 
that society has the right, or rather will do well, so to regu- 
late and control the liberty of its members as to secure for 
the community at large the greatest possible amount of com- 
fort. This is merely the application to government of the 
principle of Utilitarianism. This principle once conceded, 
the practical realization of a more or less perfect system of 
communism is a mere matter of time and detail. The new 
wine would burst the old skins. In India communism would 
have had to overcome the conception of caste. In the ancient 


world it would have had to struggle with slavery ; in the mid-| 
dle ages with feudalism and with the power of the Chureh ;| 
while in our times the two conceptions which most thwart its 
realisation are those of the rights of property and of the rights of 
the individual—the former, a strangely inconsistent relic of 
feudalism, the latter an exaggerated growth of the French 
Revolution. Those few who have held to communism in its 
most abstract form have always taught that these two ideas | 
must be stamped out—that ail rights of property must be | 
transferred to the State, and that personal liberty must be | 
subjected to a despotic control. Hence they have been driven 
in despair to withdraw as far as possible from any existing 
State, and have attempted to found small communities of 
their own. To such attempts as these the term “Com- 
munism” has been unduly restricted. But, while these am- 
bitious experiments have failed to realise the idea of com- 
munism in its most fiercely abstract shape, the leaven of 
communistic principles has none the less been actively at 
work. For there is, as a matter of mere principle, absolutely 
no distinction between a law which denies the individual all 
rights of property whatever, and a law which denies him 
certain special rights, because it is for the interests of society 
that they should be ceded. It has, of course, always been 
ruled that a man must not exercise his rights to the positive 
injury of others, and that a right so exercised is ¢pso fucto de- 
termined. It is not until we admit that a man must for the 
_ of others cede certain rights which are primd fucie in- 
isputable, that we have posited the communistic thesis in 
its entirety. But if we allow, as we now do allow, that the 
State has a right to confiscate private property for public pur- 
poses, we have allowed all that Fourier would ever have 
asked. . F 
Land, the most sacred of all things English, is daily con- 
fiscated for public purposes, and our country gentlemen are, 
for a reasonable price, only too glad that Parliament should 
do what, if attempted by a Communistic Committee, they 
would denounce as “ flat burglary.” Here, at least, is a cru- 
cial instance. If the rights of the man who is seized of a 
field are to mean anything at all, they surely ought to mean 
that he cannot be forced to sell his field against his will. And 
yet, were we not to dispossess Naboth every day, public works 
of any value would be simply impossible in a country where, 
as in our own, land is absolutely limited in quantity, and its 
possession is even more valued for the prestige which it con- 
fers than for the steadily-increasing income which it yields. 
Nor do we meddle with land alone. By claiming a monopoly 
of the postage, Government has, in the interests of the com- 
munity, abrogated the prima facie right, which every man 
possesses, to carry for a payment the letters of others. It has 
bought up the telegraphs, and it has reserved to itself the 
right to buy up the ao In all these cases it has exer- 
cised, or at least claimed, the privilege of contiscating the 
ey of individuals to secure the comfort of the majority. 
And it is a yet further proof of the extent to which the 
principle of communism has tinged our national life that the 
profits of Governmental monopolies are directly employed to 
diminish the general burden of taxation. Should the Gov- 
ernment ever monopolise our railroads, every taxpayer will 
virtually become a holder of railroad stock. Here, at any 
rate, would be communism pure and simple. 
This monopoly of public works is only one indication of 
the leaven which is at work. Government interferes even in 
things which are purely matter of private contract. It does 
not claim a monopoly of food, it is true. But the right which 
it exercises of seizing diseased meat and putrid fish shows, 
that if the monopoly of food is not yet claimed, it is not be- 
cause the right to advance such a claim is disputed. And 
7 there is, in principle, no difference whatever be- 
tween the establishment of governmental Monts de Piete and 
the regulation by government of the tariff of interest which 
pawnbrokers may charge. Nor is this all. We claim, in 
addition, a right to protect the morality of the majority by 
placing restrictions upon licensing and upon public amuse- 
ments, and we provide for the commen and enjoyment of the 
majority by | open places of public recreation. And, 
lastly, Mr. Forster’s Act places in the hands of School Boards 
the power of superseding parental authority, and of making 
the education of its members a charge upon the revenues of 
the State. — Braminer. 





-  - > 
MR. DARWIN'S NEW WORK, * THE DESCENT OF 
MAN.” 

EMBRYONIC DEPELOPMENT OF MAN. 


Mr. Darwin contends at the outset that the embryonic de- 
velopment of man, from an ovule which differs in no respect 
from the ovules of other animals; the fact of his bearing, to- 
gether with all the higher animals, some parts in a rudimen- 
tary condition—some rudimentary organs distinguished from 
those which are nascent—such as the human os cecey.c, which, 
though functionless as a tail, plainly represenfs this part in 
other vertebrate animals; and then the homologous struc- 
tures in man and the lower animals, which are so generally 
known to students of comparative anatomy, all combine to 
prove community of descent :— 

“To take any other view (affirms our author) is to admit 
that our own structure or that of all the animals around us is 
a mere snare laid to entrap our judgment. The time will be- 
fore long come when it will be thought wonderful that natu- 
ralists who were well acquainted with the comparative struc- 
ture and development of man and other mammals, should 
have believed that each was the work of a separate 
creation.” 

THE MENTAL POWERS OF MAN CONTRASTED WITH THOSE OF 
OTHER ANIMALS. 


The difference between the mental powers of man and of 
all other animals is enormous, even when we contrast the 
mind of one of the lowest savages with that of the most 
highly-organized ape ; and to obviate this formidable objec- 
tion a chapter is devoted to an attempt to show that there is 
no fundamental difference between man and the higher ani- 
mals in their mental faculties. A man possesses the same 
senses as the lower animals; his fundamental institutions 
must be the same; but he has, perhaps, somewhat fewer in- 
stincts than those possessed by the animals which come next 
to him in the series. On the lower faculties supposed to be 
held if common it will be needless to dwell, but on the more 
intellectual emotions and faculties which form the basis for 
the —— of the higher powers we must dwell for a 
moment. All animals enjoy excitement and suffer from 
ennut ; they all feel wonder, and many of them exhibit cu- 
riosity. The principle of imitation is strong in man, and ani- 
mals sometimes imitate each other’s actions. Attention, so 
important for intellectual p , is clearly seen in animals, 
as in a cat watching at a hole for a mouse. “Excellent memo- 








ries for persons and places are common to baboons and dogs; 





and as cats, dogs, horses, and many higher animals have 
vivid dreams, so they are subject to imagination. As to that 
high faculty of the human mind which we name reason, few 
dispute that animals possess it in some degree. 


PROGRESSIVE IMPROVEMENT. 


The faculty of Progressive Improvement has often and 
long been declared peculiar to man; so also has the employ- 
ment of tools, the kindling of fire, and some other similar ca- 
pacities. But Mr. Darwin cites instances to the contrary— 
few enough indeed, and plainly exceptional, or extremely ru- 
dimentary. But when Mr. Darwin arrives at Language—ar- 
ticulate speech—his ingenuity fails him, as fail it must, though 
he declares that “the faculty of articulate speech does not 
offer any insuperable objections to the belief that man has 
been developed from some lower form.” 

There is manifest weakness in the endeavor to break down 
the distinctive human faculties of Self-consciousness, Indivi- 
duality, Abstraction, the power of forming general ideas, and 
the like. As respects Belief in God and Religion, it is com- 
mon to refer to the love of a dog for its master as a distant 
approach to a kind of canine devotion, but it is absurd to 
make this an argument in the case; and what is said about 
savages is beside the mark as to true religion and truc belief 
in God. In fact, the writers who, before Dr. Darwin, and ut 
far greater length, have attempted to advance in this direc- 
tion have signally failed. No man will ever develope religion 
out of a dog, or Christianity out of a cat. Attempts of this 
nature must always be weak, and sometimes ludicrous. 


MORAL SENSE. 


The Moral Sense again has very generally been regarded 
as distinctively human. Twenty-six British authors have 
written on this subject, and there is no need of a twenty-se- 
venth, even though Mr. Darwin thinks it “in a high degree 
probable that any animal whatever, endowed with well- 
marked social instincts, would inevitably acquire a moral 
sense or conscience as soon as its intellectual powers had be- 
come as well developed, or nearly as well developed, as in 
man.” Of course this comes to nothing, for no animal exists 
so endowed; and as far as we can read the ideas of apes and 
monkeys, they are certainly at least as strikingly deficient in 
a moral sense as any animal below them. It is amusing to 
note how so accomplished a naturalist as Mr. Darwin slides 
almost into the puerile while he upholds the ideas of sympa- 
thy, sociability, and moral goodness amongst animals: “ I 
have myself seen a dog who never passed a great friend of 
his, a cat which lay sick in a basket, without giving her a few 
licks with his tongue, the surest sign of kind feeling in a 
dog.” As to a conscience in dogs in general, no man of ex- 
perience and common sense believes in a canine conscience 
any more than in a legal conscience. There are indeed some 
few exceptional cases of conscientious dogs and conscientious 
lawyers; but these do not prove the rule. 


DEVELOPMENT BY EVOLUTION.—OUR REMOTE PROGENITORS. 


Although Mr. Darwin has made ample and able use of the 
naturalists and anthropologists who have preceded him, and 
who still surround him, it is in all that relates to the develop- 
ment by evolution, or by natural selection, of moral and in- 
tellectual faculties and emotions that he is manifestly feeblest. 
He does his best, but he rows against wind and tide. The in- 
stincts and hopes and faith of cultivated mankind are against 
him; and though he may call Mr. Herbert Spencer or any 
other clever theorists into his boat to take an oar with him, 
he must fail. An evolutionist of the Darwinian order is 
bound to go further than the moral sense and the intellectual 
faculties if he believes in the existence of the human soul ; 
and though Mr. Darwin may affirm that psychology forms no 
part of his province, yet it does constitute an integral part of 
mental science, of which he does partially treat. As certain- 
ly as we evolve sex, so certainly must we evolve soul. It the 
former be due purely to natural selection, so is the latter. 
We cannot stop short of the whole being of man in unfolding 
any theory which is intended to account for a large portion 
of his being. A consistent and credible theory of develop- 
ment must manifestly develop every constituent of the sub- 


ject, and if it falls short of the highest it may be rejected, 


even if it fits the lowest. 

Let us attempt to discover the proper moment for the intro- 
duction of a moral sense, a soul, or anything of the kind, or 
indeed of any of the most ennobling endowments of self- 
conscious and cultivated man in Mr. Darwin's ideal picture 
of our poor originals, a part of which we quote, with the 
omission of a few words that might displease the fastidious :— 


“The early progenitors of man were no doubt once covered 
with hair, both sexes having beards; their ears were pointed, 
and capable of movement, and their bodies were provided 
with a tail, having the proper muscles. Their limbs and bodies 
were also acted upon by many muscles which now only oc- 
casionally re-appear, but are nominally present in the Quad- 
rumana. The great artery and nerve of the humerus ran 
—- a supracondyloid foramen. At this or some earlier 
period, the intestine gave forth a much larger diverticulum or 
cecum than that now existing. The foot, judging from the 
condition of the great toe in the foetus, was then prehensile ; 
and our progenitors, no doubt arboreal in their habits, fre- 
quenting some warm, forest-clad land. The males were pro- 
vided with great canine teeth, which served them as formida- 
ble weapons... .. At a much earlier period the uterus was 
double. The eye was protected by a third eyelid or nicitating 
membrane. At a still earlier period the progenitors of man 
must have been aquatic in their habits; for morphology plain- 
ly tells us that our lungs consist of a modified swim-bladder, 
which once served as a float. The clefts on the neck in the 
embryo of man show where the branchie once existed. At 
about this period the true kidneys were replaced by the cor- 
pora wolffiana. The heart existed as a simple pulsating ves- 
sel; and the chorda dorsalis took the place of a vertebral 
column. These early predecessors of man, thus seen in the 
dim recesses of time, must have been as lowly organized as 
the lancelet or amphioxus, or even still more lowly organized. 
There is one other point deserving a fuller notice. It has 
long been known that in the vertebrate kingdom one sex 
bears rudiments of various accessory parts appertaining to 
the reproductive system, which properly belong to the oppo- 
site sex ; and it has been ascertained that at a very early em- 
bryonic period both sexes possessed true male and female 
glands. Hence some extremely remote progenitor of the 
whole vertebrate kingdom appears to have been hermaphro- 
=. or androgynous. But here we encounter a singular diffi- 
culty.” 

We decline to continue the extract, and those who wish 
further details must have recourse to the book. Enough has 
been cited to display the outlines of our peculiar and remote 
progenitors. Doubtless Professor Gegenbaur and other ad- 


vanced, or retrograde, comparative anatomists afford 
support to Mr. i, but here we have only to deal with 
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himself, amd ordinary readers will be satisfied with this ex- 
tract. 
TAILS. 


A great desideratum is lacking in the work, namely, an 
illustrative sketch or two of such a remarkable ancestry, with 
particular delineations of the tail. 

As to the appearance of man :-— 

“The world,” continues our present author, “ it has often 
been remarked, appears as if it had long been preparing for 
the advent of man; and this, in one sense, is strictly true, for 
he owes his birth to a long line of progenitors. If any single 
link in this chain had never existed, man would never have 
been what he now is. 
may with our present knowledge approximately recognise our 
parentage ; nor need we feel ashamed of it.” 

Perhaps not, but then why should we feel ashamed of tails ” 
Why was Lord Monboddo so unmercifully ridiculed for asser- 
ting that they were our original appendage? Why, according 
to natural selection, should they have been eliminated ? for 
plainly they would have been in every respect extremely ser- 
viceable, if not highly ornamental, even in our day. lh 
climbing the Alps, for instance, how very useful a long pre- 
hensile tail would have been, as we may any day see in the 
practice of monkeys at the Zoological Gardens. By means of 
his tail, many a climber now killed might have saved his life. 
Here, too, it occurs to us that the unaccountable passion for 
ascending mountains is a strong testimony to our direct de- 
scent from the Simian race, whose propensity to run up trees 
is notorious. 
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SEXUAL SELECTION, 


We scarcely know how to deal with Sexual Selection, the 
author's strong point and long treatise occupying about a 
third of the first and very nearly the whole of the second 
volume. It is both a delicate and a difficult subject, and can- 
not be discussed within moderate limits. At present we 
must limit ourselves to a few observations, which may be 
subsequently expanded and justified as opportunity occurs. 

Naturalists who believe in the mutability of species, and 
natural selection as an agency to it, find many things unac- 
counted for, and may adopt sexual selection as a supplemen- 
tary factor, or a co-operant factor, if such a term be preferred. 
This works in numerous modes in the higher animals, though 
not at all in the lowest ; for in the lowest classes the two sexes 
are not rarely united in the same individual, and where they 
are separate both are permanently attached to some support. 
Sexual selection implies that the more attractive individuals 
are preferred by the opposite sex; and that where the sexes 
differ, it is, with rare exceptions, the male which is most or- 
namental and which departs most from the type to which the 
species belongs. We observe this in insects, and more nota- 
bly still in higher animals; and hereby we are presumed to 
be able to account for numerous changes in the course of de- 
velopment and descent. 

Colors, character, beauty, and masculine pugnacity and su- 
premacy seem to be some consequences of sexual selection, 
not only in insects, but also in fishes, amphibians, reptiles. 
When we come to birds, many evidences and results of this 

rinciple are more apparent ; for amongst birds we recognise 
awws of battle, special weapons, and vocal organs. 


BIRDs. 


In the four chapters on birds, a great number of curious 
observations are accumulated, such as that even the most 
pugnacious and best armed males rarely or never depend for 
success solely on their power to drive away or kill their ri- 
vals, but have special means for charming the female. The 
power of song, the emission of strange cries, or other curious- 
ly-diversified means for producing various sounds, are notable 
accompaniments of ornithological courtship. Many birds, 
indeed, endeavor to charm the female by love-dances, or an- 
tics, performed on the ground or in the air, and sometimes at 
prepared places; while ornaments of many kinds, the most 
brilliant tints, combs and wattles, beautiful plumes, and clong- 
ated feathers and top-knots are common attractions. But 
allowing this to be true and pleasing, it cannot be a general 
ornithic law, since ugly birds, like rooks and vultures, court 
as successfully as beautiful birds. If weapons for battle, or- 
gans for producing sound, or any kind of ornaments, and 
bright and conspicuous colors have, as Mr. Darwin assumes, 
generally been acquired by the male through variation and 
sexual selection, and have been transmitted in various ways, 
according to the laws of inheritance, then unsightly birds 
ought to have improved in the like ratio, and either there 
ought to be no ugly birds at all, or they ought to be observa- 
bly improving in beauty of plumage, in song, and in all at- 
tractiveness to their mates. 

Numerous highly amusing particulars are given respecting 
birds, their feathers, their taste for the beautiful, and their 
courtship. What chances of acceptance and what charms 
the sexes respectively have are fully detailed; and it is singu- 
lar to note that cocks and hens strikingly resemble men and 
women in amatory affairs. In fact, there are preferences and 
antipathies, propriety and profligacy, monogamy and_poly- 
gamy, amongst birds as amongst ourselves. The birds are 
more human than the mammals, for amongst the latter the 
male wins the female much more through the law of battle 
than by the display of his charms, as the bird. 


MAMMALS. 


The law of battle for possession of the female prevails 
through the whole great class of mammals. 

The primary and secondary sexual characteristics of mam- 
mals are specified ; and it seems that the law of equal trans- 
mission of the characters of both sexes, as concerns color and 
other ornaments, has prevailed far more extensively with 
mammals than with birds; while in regard to weapons, such 
as horns and tusks, these have often been transmitted exclu- 
sively, or in a much higher degree, to the male than to the 
female. Their absence in females, by hypothesis, is the re- 
sult of the form of inheritance which has prevailed. 


SEXUAL DIFFERENCES AMONG MANKIND. 


Amongst mankind, sexual differences are greater than in 
most species of Quadrumana, though not so great as in some. 
The law of battle remains only with barbarous nations; 
amongst the civilized the competition assumes a different 
form. “The half-human male progenitors of man, and men 
in a savage state, have struggled together during many gene- 
rations for the possession of the females.” 

Most of those characteristics of the sexes which have been 
regarded, Mr. Darwin reduces to the secret derivation by sex- 
ual selection. One may be instanced: “ Absence of hair on 
the body is, to a certain extent, a secondary sexual character ; 
for in all parts of the world women are less hairy than men. 
Therefore, we may reasonably suspect that this is a character 
which has been gained through sexual selection.” The sub- 
sequent reasoning on female hairlessness is certainly as weak 
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as any in the volume: “ We know that the faces of several | 
species of monkeys, and large surfaces at the posterior end of | 
{the body in other species, have been denuded of hair; and 
|this we may safely attribute to sexual selection; for these 
surfaces are not only vividly colored, but’ sometimes, as with | 
the male mandrill and female rhesus, much more vividly in 
the one sex than the other.” The author then proceeds to 
infer that our female semi-human_ progenitors were probably 
first partially divested of hair, and that, as they gradually ac- 
quired this new character of nudity, they transmitted it in an 
almost equal degree to their young offspring of both sexes. 
“ There is nothing surprising in a partial loss of hair having 
been esteemed as ornamental by the ape-like progenitors of 
man; for we have seen that with animals of kinds innumera- 
ble strange characters have been thus esteemed, and have 
consequently been modified through sexual selection.” 

With any one who accepts this as a sufficient, or even pro- 
bable, explanation, it would be useless to reason. Curiously, 
too, Wallace, the supporter, if not the originator, of natural 
selection, actually regards the hairless condition of the skin 
as a proof “that some intelligent power has guided or deter- 
mined the development of man.” 


OPINION OF THE WORK, 


We have given, in the foregoing remarks, such a 
draft of Mr. Darwin’s plan, and such specimens of his argu- 
ments, as our present limits will allow, and while we differ 
from him in many things, we certainly agree with him in 
this one. “The views here advanced, on the part which 
sexual selection has played in the history of man, want scien- 
tific precision. He who does not admit this agency in the 
case of the lower animals will probably disregard all that I 
have written in the later chapters on man.” We have given 
several hours of careful attention to this topic, as well as sev- 
eral hours to other topics in these two volumes, and we can- 
not refrain from an expression of regret that so vain a parade 
should have Leen made of the presumed effects of sexual se- 
lection. Our impression is, that the exaggeration is great, and 
that the lack of soundness and coherence in the arguments is 
manifest. Many of the statements are true enough, but they 
are not necessarily constituents of the hypothesis, nor no they 
really support it— Atheneum. 





LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


Mr. Robertson’s will has been sworn under £5,000. 

A new halfpenny Conservative morning paper, entitled 
The Champion, is shortly to appear in London. 

Mr. Archibald Forbes, the war correspondent of the Daily 
News, is to have the honor of the “iron cross” conferred on 
him. 


A new London weekly publication is announced, entitled 
The Domestic World. It is to be conducted by the author of 
“ Enquire Within.” 

Within the last four months English naval officers have 
distributed among their men 23,000 copies of a small pocket 
ecard of “ Seamen’s Prayers,’ with a brief introduction from 
the pen of the Bishop of Dover. 

The valuable library of the late Rev. Dr. Plumptre, Master 
of University College, was disposed of by Mr. R. Pike, at Ox- 
ford, by public auction,a few days ago, when 374 lots realized 
large prices. 

Mr. E. Brock’s re-edition of the fine alliterative poem of 
“Morte Arthure” is nearly ready for the Early English Text 
Society. 

We hear that Madame Anna Bishop is writing her memoirs. 
She will have much to tell. 


The secret correspondence of the Empire, which has already 
been published in French at Brussels, has been translated into 
English, and is about to be published in London. 

The death is announced of Mr. Lewis Doxat, a very old 
member of the London press. He was editor of the Morning 
Chronicle in the early part of the present century, and was 
for fifty years the editor of the Observer. He died at the age 
of ninety-eight. 

Mr. Robert Chambers, the well-known publisher and author, 
of Edinburgh, is dead. 


It has been stated, on semi-official authority, that a claim 
will be made on the part of Prussia to some of the pictures 
belonging to the old electorate of Cassel, and still preserved 
in the national collections of France. 

Among the works which have been prepared for the Inter- 
national Exhibition is a life-sized portrait in oils of the late 
Charles Dickens, from the photographic studio of Mr. Mason, 
in Old Bond Street. It is a good likeness, enlarged from an 
admirable photograph, and exhibits that more thoughtful as- 
pect of Mr. Dickens’s face which has been least often insisted 
on in his portraits. 

Mr. Poynter is engaged in preparing for publication, by 
Messrs. Moxon and Co., a series of designs to illustrate the 
“Endymion” of John Keats. These works will appear in 
photographic facsimiles from the original drawings. 

Parisian theatrical agents are signing an undertaking not to 
engage artists in Germany. The movement against Germans 
is spreading. Persons of that nationality are denounced as 
Prussian spies. 

The sieze of Paris has already been turned to account for 
dramatic purposes. M. Edward Cadol has written a comedy, 
entitled Parts pendant le Siege, and the work has been pro- 
dneed at Brussels. 

Lacroix, the French publisher, has had the happy idea of 
producing a history of current events in France and other 
countries from the Ist September, 1870, to the end of Janu- 
ary in the present year, under the title of the “ Journal des 
Deux Mondes.” The work is to consist of twelve parts, of 
which two have appeared. 

Mr. Poynter will probably contribute to the forthcoming 
exhibition of the Royal Academy his picture of a damsel at- 
tached to the worship of Isis feeding the sacred ibides before 
the great temple at Karnac. 

Herr Rudolf Gottschall’s new tragedy, “ Bernhard von Wei- 
mar,” has been received with much favor at the Stadt theatre, 
in Leipsic. The Illustrirte Zeitung speaks in terms of high 
praise of the dramatic powers of the last act, and of the ar- 
tistic talent displayed in the principal role by Herr Mitter- 
wurzer. Herr Kahl and Fraulein Link were the other prin- 
cipal actors. 

The cost of the flowers lavished by the operatic audience at 
St. Petersburg, on the occasion of the late Patti demonstra- 
tions, has been estimated at 12,000f. The “furia Russe,” 
it has been remarked, has now quite superseded the “ furia 
Ttalienve.” 
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M. Polonski has collected, under the title of “ Snopi”—7.e., 
“ Sheaves”—some scattered tales and verses, the longest being 
“ The Confessions of Serge Tchaligine’—a story of the first 
quarter of the present century, giving a good idea of life in 
St. Petersburg at that time, and introducing an animated de- 
scription of the great inundation. 
The London Sun, after a flickering existence in latter 
years, has ceased to appear. It was started in 1792, and Pitt 
occasionally showed his hand in its columns. The Morning 
Post, dating from 1772, and the 7imes, from 1788, and the 
Public Ledger are now the only daily newspapers'in London 
whose careers began before the current century. 

At a dramatic and iusical soirée given by the Berlin local 
committee, on behalf of the distressed families of those who 
have been obliged to serve in the war, in the concert hall of 
the Royal Schauspielhaus, two pieces from the pen of Prince 
George of Prussia were performed, “ Wo liegt das Gluck,” a 
one-act comedy, and a tragedy entitled “ Cleopatra.” 
MW. Bataillard, a French scholar who has for many years 
bee. collecting material for a work on fhe Gipsies, is uow in 
London. 


A people’s edition of Mr. Thomas Carlyle’s works will 
shortly be published in England. The new edition will come 
out in monthly 2s. volumes, small crown octavo, printed from 
the library volumes which have received Mr. Carlyle’s latest 
revision. 

The death took place on the 5th ult. of Mr. Sampson Low, 
aged 48, a member of the well-known publishing firm, 

ondon. The death also of another well-known publisher 
took place suddenly on the 7th ult., at Ealing—Mr. H. Black- 
ett, of the firm of Hurst and Blackett. Deceased was in his 
45th year. 
Mr. Robert H. Mair, the editor of “ Debrett’s Peerage, Bar- 
onetage, and House of Commons,” is, we understand, engaged 
in the preparation of a work to be entitled “ The School- 
Boards ; our Educational Parliaments,” in which will appear 
brief a sketches of the members of the new school 
boards. 


The Queen has chosen Mr. William Holyoake to paint the 
rtraits of the Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne. 
Ir. W. Holyoake is brother to Mr. George Jacob Holyoake, 
the Liberal journalist and lecturer. Although not so well 
known to the geueral public as his brother, Mr. W. Holyoake 
is a young artist of marked ability, and of great reputation 
among his brother painters. He was for a long time curator 
in the life school of the Royal Academy. 


Mr. Arthur Helps has collected and revised his “ Conversa- 
tions on War and General Culture,” for immediate publica- 
tion. 


Dr. F. H. Stratmann has a large portion of the new edition 
of his Dictionary of Old English from 1200 to 1400 a.p. ready 
for the press. 


Mr. R. Furley, of Ashford, Kent, has just ready a book on 
the Weald of Kent, which will fix its boundary, and contain 
some good maps showing how far the old forest extended. 

Among volumes forthcoming are “ A Journal of the Siege 
of Paris,” by the Hon. O. Bingham, and “ Lucie’s Diary of 
the Siege of Strasburg,” by a Young Lady of Alsace. 

A translation of “ Faust,” the work, it is said, of Mr. Tom 
Taylor, has been produced at the Haymarket Theatre, Mel- 
bourne. Mr. Bandmann played Mephistophiles and Mrs. 
Bandmann Marguerite. 


Signor Cino Michelozzi, director of the Ginnasio Dramma- 
tico of Pistoia, one of the best philodramatic societies of 
Italy, has just brought out a new comedy, “ Gli Uomini di 
Affari,” which has had a good reception. 

Messrs. Macmillan and Co. will shortly publish a “ Narra- 
tive of the Red River’ Expedition,” by Captain Huyshe, who 
accompanied the expedition in the capacity of private secre- 
tury to the commander, Colonel Sir Garnet Wolsley. 

An Indian vernacular paper, called the “ Budh Akbur, 
has been giving its readers lithographic copies of pictures of 
scenes from the war which have appeared in the /llustrated 
London News. These copies are made by native artists in 
Lucknow. 


The monument which the philo-dramatic societies of 
Florence intended to raise to the memory of Goldoni cannot, 
notwithstanding the subscriptions and the diflerent perform- 
ances given with the object of providing funds for the pur- 
vose, be raised for want of money. A few thousand Italian 

ire are still required before the erection of this long-looked- 
for monument can be expected. 

The Early English Text Society’s seventh report has been 
issued. It shows the society to have 580 subscribers to its 
original series, and 240 to its extra series, and contains a very 
tempting list of books in progress, ranging from the ninth 
century to the seventeenth; but the committee complain of 
want of funds, and the number of members in arrear. They 
say they could well spend £1,000 a year on each series. 


Theatrical representations were not entirely suspended in 
Paris during the siege. Performances were given every Fri- 
day and Sunday at the Theatre Francais. The actors all ap- 
peared in uniform, and the actresses in black. In the “ Ma- 
riage de Figaro” the Countess who has changed dresses with 
her maid is mistaken by the Count for Suzanne. No change 
of dress being perceptible, the error of the Count appeared 
droll. The performances commenced in the afternoon and 
were continued by candle-light. |“ Andromaque” and other 
classic pie es were the favorites, though proverbs of Alfred 
de Mussct were given. 

Mr. W. Michael Rossetti has just finished his detailed com- 
parison of Chaucer's “ Troylus” with Boccaccio’s “ Filostrato,” 
for the Cuaucer Society. He has translated all the lines 
translated or condensed by Chaucer from the Italian, and has 
abstracted the lines that Chaucer did not use. The result is 
that, out of the 8,246 lines in the “ Troylus,” Chaucer adapted 
2,583 into his “ Troylus,” condensing these from 2,730 lines of 
the “ Filostrato.” Therefore, less than a third of the “ Troy- 
lus” is taken from Boccaccio. Mr. Rossetti’s treatise will be 
printed this year for the Chaucer Society, and issued in 
January next. 

Some rare books and manuscripts from the library of a col- 
lector have recently been sold by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkin 
son, and Hodge, of London. The following are selected: 
Clutterbuck’s Hertfordshire, 3 vols., £15; Gregson’s Frag- 
ments, £8; Dibdin’s Bibliotheca Spenceriana, £13 7s. 6d. ; the 
Decameron, £12 10s.; Hore Dive Virginis Marie, printed 
upon vellum, 1510, £10 5s. ;;Peignot, uvres, Bibliographiques, 
£12 10s.; Prymer of yy | Use, 1532, £31; Processionale 
ad Usum Sarum, 1555, £40; Psalterium Davidis, MS. on vel- 
lum, Sec. XIII, £27; Virgilii Opera, MS. of the fifteenth 
century, £66; Missale ad Usum Sarum, 1555, £72; Nichols’s 





Leicester, 4 vols. in 8, half-bound, £125, 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


WALLACK’S THEATRE.—SATURDAY, APRIL 1; 
“ NERVOUS MAN” and “ UNFINISHED GENTLEMAN.” On Mon- 
day and Tuesday, “* BIRTH.” 





NIBLO’S GARDEN.—EVERY EVENING AND SA- 
tnrday matinee. “* THE BLACK CROOK” remodelled, with an entire 
new demon ballet, costumes and mechanical effects. 





OLYMPIC THEATRE—EVERY EVENING DUR. 
: 4 4 . entitled“ x. 
in ich Mise ‘gues Ethel will skeen. Modace en Wednesday and 
Saturday. 


" BOOTH'S THEATRE—ON MONDAY, “ FOOL’S RE- 
VENGE.” Wednesday and Saturday, ‘‘ MARBLE HEART.” 








FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE—EVERY EVENING 
and Saturday matinee, Boucicault’s drama of ‘‘JEZEBEL.”’ Characters 
by Misses Morris, Dietz, Claxton, Willie Mortimer, and Messrs. Har- 
kins, Davidge, Lewis, Parker, Charles Matthews and others. 


LINA EDWIN’S THEATRE—MONDAY, APRIL 3, 
Fifth Week of Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Horace Lingard. 





NEW YORK CIRCUS.—THE UNRIVALLED CORPS 
of leapers, bareback riding. The laughable equestrian comicality, Billy 
Button, Introducing the comic performing horses and highly trained 
ponies. Mile. Jeanette Ellsler, The Graceful Light Rope Artiste. ues- 
trian triumph of George Donald, the Great Bare Back Somersault Rider. 
Acrobatic and gymnastic feats. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Diamonds Bought and Sold. 
iamonds Sold on Commission. 


Diamond Reset, New Styles. 
Silverware Bought and Sold. 
GEO. C. ALLEN, 518 Broadway, under St. Nicholas Hotel. 


‘To the City Readers of the Albion.—To avoid the irregu- 
Jarity with which this journal is sometimes received by subscribers, it 
will henceforth be delivered by carriers. We will shortly publish a list 
of newsvenders from whom the ALBION can always be obtained. 
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FRANCE—AND WHAT MAY BE. 


The week’s record of affairs in France is not calculated to 
reassure those who saw in the prospect of a republic the best 
hopes for that unhappy country. To describe its government 
as divided into factions is to give a faint picture of the pre- 
vailing anarchy and utter want of self-control. Versailles is 
at this moment the seat of government, and Paris, but a few 
weeks since prostrate at the mercy of her German conquerors, 
is in arms against the very authority toward whose estab- 
lishment she contributed her efforts. The Assembly at Ver- 
sailles, under the Presidency of M. Thiers, is, according to 
the latest advices, strongly advocating his abdication in favor 
of the Duc d’Aumale. The organs of the “ Reds” in turn de- 
nounce the Assembly, urging its deposition on account of its 
inaction and “reactionary” tendencies; while the Central 
Committee itself has broken into two factions, one of which 
is busily engaged in arresting and even condemning its 
former colleagues. 

This state of things cannot, of course, long continue. We 
place, however, little confidence in the reported intentions of 
the government of Thiers to crush the Paris insurrection. 
The demon of discord has apparently so far taken posses- 
sion of the French mind that, assuming the revolution- 
ists to be defeated, fresh dissensions, and most pro- 
bably a fresh appeal to arms by the more extreme 
section will inevitably follow. No sooner has Germany taken 
her foot from the French throat than French pens and French 
oratory are busy in urging that more blood be shed to con- 
solidate the new regime. One journal advocates the assassin- 
ation of the Duc d’Aumale ; another clamors for the execu- 
tion of “ contumacious Bonapartists.” Indirect, but not less 
effective, provocatives to bloodshed are to be found in nearly 
every issue of the daily and weekly sheets, which maintain an 
influence exactly proportioned to the vigor of their incen- 
diary declamations. 

France is, at this moment, much in the condition of a ves- 
scl which, scarcely saved from shipwreck, has outlived the 
tempest to find herself, without masts or rigging, at the mercy 
of the waves. With no skilled navigator to replace her lost 
captain in command; with a crew whose members, compe- 
tent enough as seamen, are too jealous of each other to per- 
mit any one to exercise needful authority, her position is 
most perilous. Like such a ship France wants a master. 
Distasteful as the admission may be, there is no 
evading the conclusion that her citizens lack the first 
essentials for successfully carrying on a republican Gov- 
ernment. A want of self-control while under the influence 
of political excitement anda marked contempt for all authori- 
ty emanating from themselves, form well-defined characteris- 
tics of the French lower classes, and originate that tendency 
to Imperialism so observable in their past history. True, the 
excesses of 1798 and later days have not yet been equalled by 
the mobocracy now defying the government. But this may 
fairly be ascribed to that general improvement of the masses 
shared alike by every European nation. Enough has already 
been seen to cause the friends of French republicanism grave 
anxiety. 

Despite the apparent hopelessness of his present prospects 
We think that it is by no means impossible, or even improba 
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ble, that the ex-Emperor may before long regain his vacated | 


throne. Outside of France he has every support he can de- 
sire. England, her neutrality notwithstanding, has not quite 
forgotten her “ faithful ally,” and, on the whole, would view 
his restoration with pleasure. Prussia, on the other hand, 
with her rigid Imperialism, is anything but pleased at the 
idea of a successful republican government in close proxi- 
mity to her boundaries. As long as the so-called Republic is 
a mere collection of antagonistic administrations, she is con- 
tent enough ; but let it once acquire stability, and the world 
will soon enough be able to estimate how far the indifference 
she has assumed is an expression of her real feeling. The 
restoration of Napoleon has been already announced as 
an object of Prussian policy—whether truly or not mat- 
ters little. There can be no doubt of the course she 
would take in the contingency we have indicated. Thus 
supported from without, and secure of a hearty welcome 
from the peasantry, to whom the Imperial rule of nearly 
twenty years has, with all its disadvantages, secured peace 
and prosperity, Napoleon may yet, with that fortunate intui- 
tion he has before displayed, choose the right moment for 
again returning to France, and once more sway her destinies. 
With no very exalted opinion of either his ability, or honesty, 
as a statesman, we can see no better prospect for Europe than 
that afforded by his possible restoration. French Republi- 
canism in its best sense is at present impossible. The mild 
virtues of the Orleanist princes are no indication of capacity 
for rule. It is only a strong will that is fitted to control the 
passions of the contending parties in France. Adventurer 
though Napoleon may be, no one but he appears fully to 
possess the qualifications necessary for the rescue of France 
from almost complete destruction. 





UNDER THE WATERS. 


There are few sources of wealth which have been exhausted 
with such reckless prodigality as the fisheries of various 
kinds, and in many places. The remark applies alike to the 
whaling business and the herring trade. Most important in- 
terests are seriously threatened by a disregard of the rule that 
reproduction must be fostered and protected if the yield is to 
continue for any great length of time. The fisheries at the 
lower end of Lake Ontario are said to be failing fast, the 
rivers of New York, formerly swarming with many kinds of 
fish, have been dragged with nets without the least inquiry as 
to ultimate consequences, and English rivers, where the sal- 
mon and trout were abundant, long ago ceased to repay the 
sportsman for his trouble. Of late, however, attempts have 
have not been wanting to remedy this evil. The British 
Fisheries Commissions have caused a closer observance of 
close seasons, and new regulations provide that fish in some 
rivers shall be undisturbed at all seasons for four daysin each 
week. Besides this, great attention is paid to the breeding 
and hatching of the more useful varieties, so that the rivers 
may be restocked. Similar efforts are in progress in this 
State, and thus far have been attended with considerable suc- 
cess. The report of the New York Commissioners of Fisher- 
ics just issued presents an outline of what has been already 
effected in that direction. 

The Commissioners have endeavored to attain the object in 
two ways—by the establishment of a close season, and the 
hatching of fish by means of boxes prepared for the recep. 
tion of spawn. The report does not overestimate the impor- 
tance of the subject. As it justly claims, no investigation is 
of more consequence, in reference to food supply, than a 
thorough examination and careful study of the habits of fish. 
We raise animals for man’s use, and endeavor to develop their 
numbers and quality to the greatest extent. We cultivate 
plants and vegetables, and strive to obtain new species and 
improved varieties. We import cattle from Europe, horses 
from Africa, sheep from Spain, wheat from Egypt, sorghum 
from Asia. Our daily struggle is to make the most of 
whatever can be turned to the support of the human 
race, except one great class which has _ always 
contributed, and, unless exterminated, always will 
contribute largely to that end. Who would have thought 
twenty years ago that a despised “ love apple” could ever be 
converted into the useful tomato? And in earlier days, who 
would have expected the change from the poisonous wild 
potato into the succulent root which now supports a nation, 
and adds to the comfort of every human being. What was 
done with the common tomatoes, onions, and hundreds of 
other vegetable productions, which, as wild, were worthless, 
may in a different degree be carried into effect with fish. 
Wild rice scarcely produces enough seed to continue the sup- 
ply; but protected, developed, encouraged, it feeds a tenth 
part of the world. Fish neglected, destroyed, poached 
and wasted, can soon be annihilated. Their produc- 
tion can only maintain a certain equilibrium; incline 
that toward destruction, and the entire class will 
quickly disappear. Treat them like wild animals, and they 
will inevitably be exterminated; domesticate them, as it 
were, encourage their growth by putting them under health- 
ful influences, protect them from unseasonable disturbance, 
let them breed in peace, guard the young from injury, select 
the best varieties for appropriate waters, and we will soon 
augment the supply as greatly as we do with either land ani- 
msls or vegetables. It only remains for that part of the public 
which is best able to second the efforts of the Commissioners 
to do so heartily and with intelligence. With rivers and 
lakes well stocked with fish, and care for their protection, one 
of the most important items of food would become plentiful? 
and within reach of the poorest household. 











THE BENEFITS OF WAR. 


One of the fallacies that obtained credence among com- 
mercial circles in this country, when the late war broke out, 
was that out of so much evil a certain amount of good was 
to be expected. Neither France nor Germany would be in 4 
position to supply its own wants, especially of breadstuffs, 
and, consequently, the United States must make enormous 
sales. In other lines of business equal benefits were to ac- 
crue, and altogether the loss of trade by countries at war was 
to secure a gain of trade to countries at peace. Those who 
held this view soon discovered their mistake, and found that 
the destruction by which one power is overwhelmed is neces- 
sarily injurious to all others; for, after all, the trade andcom- 
merce of the world depends upon the ability not only to sell 
but to buy. A nation crippled may have ceased to produce 
for a time, but ceases also to be a customer. There is no dif- 
ference between a group of countries and a circle of business 
connections in ‘his respect. What injures one injures all. 

The war is now over, technically at least. But its effects 
upon the money and commercial centres of Europe and Ame- 
rica are beginning to be studied with close attention, and it 
may be with some anxiety. For example, an enormous sum 
of money must be provided by France, as a fulfilment of the 
conditions of peace. Four hundred millions sterling must be 
raised by some means, no matter what. The great capitalists 
of Europe will be ready enough to furnish the necessary ad- 
vances no doubt, though a stable government must be a pre- 
liminary to that. That once assured, the next question will 
be of what terms will be exacted. Is it too much to say that 
the four hundred millions will not be obtained without in- 
curring liabilities to one-third more the amount? And this 
will constitute so much addition to the French National Debt, 
and involve a corresponding necessity for revenue taxation. 

It must be taken for granted that a people so impatient of 
rule as the French are will not submit to very onerous bur- 
dens of direct taxation. The second resource must be in- 
ternal taxation, and here again the popular feeling is sensitive 
to a very serious extent. Nothing then apparently remains 
but a protective system, out of which the interest upon the 
national indebtedness must be provided. So that commercial 
treaties with other nations become at once imperilled. That 
with England, which was negotiated by Richard Cobden, and 
which proved a source of the sympathy which is founded upon 
mutual interest, is already the subject of apprehension in 
English commercial circles, and that will be the case with 
others. And here is an element of disturbance which can 
hardly be estimated. We only touch upon these matters for 
the sake of suggestion now. The whole subject is of great 
interest, and will be a theme for financiers and merchants for 
some time to come. 


THE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


The annual report presented during the present month, to 
the stockholders of the Union Pacific Railroad, exhibits the 
commercial and agricultural resources of the company under 
a very favorable light, and there is no doubt but that the san- 
guine views entertained by the executive officers will be veri- 
fied, especially in the prospective increase in value of the 
liberal grants made by Congress to this important undertak- 
ing. In the first place the prospects for a large increase in 
the traffic return for 1871 are extremely favorable, as in addi- 
tion to the local and thorough-going freight, arrangements 
have been recently made that will secure a large portion of 
the transportation of merchandise from China and Japan 
over this route. 

It is impossible as yet to define whether the agricultural, 
mineral, or commercial attributes will predominate on this 
line, as the data furnished by the company show such an 
equal distribution of large resources along the line of road. 
We thus find that for the first three hundred miles stretching 
over the Plains from Omaha, there is a region of magnificent 
farming land which under the liberal inducements offered to 
settlers will speedily yield a large income to the company. 
Mr. Davis, who has shown great efficiency in the Land Depart- 
ment, expects a large immigration during the coming season. 
We shall be pleased to see some agricultural colonies both 
from the Eastern States and from Europe, thoroughly organ- 
ized and equipped, developing the resources contained in this 
magnificent tract of country. 

There is no doubt but that the second section of four hun- 
dred miles will also attract immediate attention on account 
of the unrivalled opportunity it affords for stock raising. 
The immense region through the Platte Valley and over the 
Larramie Plains are covered with the most nutritious grasses, 
and those settlers who have embarked in the business during 
the past two years have realised very handsome profits on 
their undertaking. These plains cannot be settled for years, 
and offer to capital one of the surest and most flattering open- 
ings for safe and profitable investment. The third section of 
three hundred miles contains coal beds of immense value, 
and thus when we consider that the mineral productions of 
the Salt Lake Valley that now are shipped to Wales to be re- 
fined, will afford profitable labor to thousands of miners, con- 
gregated along this valuable layer of fuel, which is now ex- 
tracted at the cost of $1 25 per ton, it seems impossible, as we 
have before said, to estimate which of these three sections 
will conduce the most to the prosperity of the company. 

In view of these facts, we cannot but endorse the opinion 
entertained by many influential men well acquainted with the 
line, that the land grant bonds of the Union Pacific Railroad 
afford a safe and profitable investment. These bonds bear 
seven per cent. interest, and being receivable at par in pay- 
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ment for the lands, represent a sure basis in the increasing | in the same category. The sale was withdrawn the better to 
value of the company’s assets, through the development of the | conceal from the beasts of burden a full and complete know- 
resources to be found through the entire length of the| ledge of ,their future situation. A census has been ordered, 
road. and a uniform tax of 15 p. a head imposed on all pigs, horses, 


: . 7 = ea mules, oxen, ete.,and 5 p. on sheep and goats, as these latter 
RESTRICTIONS ON LIFE INSURANCE are understood by the Maimar not to be acorn eaters. 


COMPANIES. 


rans icipation of ional Debt in the 
Among the many ill-timed and unnecessary statutes passed In anticipation of a debate on the Nations 


j ns .. | House of Commons, Mr. Dudley Baxter furnishes, remarks 
by the State Assembly this session, we know of none so mis- : * 

- ‘ ‘ : . 5 the Manchester Examiner (March 7), a few figures which he 
chievous as that which provides that all foreign Life Insu- think ness ful. Iti ta & ses 
rance Companies doing business in New York shall invest nr taney, Escenas posted > ee ne 

: vg ._| thusiastic believer in the advent of a political millennium to 
fifty per cent. of their receipts in bonds and mortgages of this be told that f the 52 acute adie nl t 
State, and other securities, to be deposited with the Insurance othe ; “ ma oO a 2 wren an — co _ rs ; e 
Superintendent; and that one-third of their total receipts ee oe ae eee jo emaent — oe 
a : from debt. Servia, in Europe; Bolivia, in America; and Li- 
shall be invested in mortgage on real estate. The consequence ee : * 3 . 
of the passage of such a law would be the enforced with- beria, in Africa, are entitled to a proud pre-eminence in this 
s ‘ 
drawal of the business now done by thirty foreign companies a Bs. _— 52 pst m4 PAs mcg “ Megson 
through their agents in New York, and as a retaliatory policy a be 1 saipsinecseaiae a og 900 000.000 a a ¥ 
would certainly be adopted by the states who would indirect- se " “299 ata a a“ 2157.000,000 . oa ore a 
ly suffer from these restrictions, the impediments for all bus'- — a : rs on ‘ys t ent is s00eee ’ = - sa ~ — 
ness purposes thus thrown in the way of those institutions sed a or each oO the 600, ,000 persons. oy “ n in- 
would militate greatly against their prosperity and usefulness. te eg he tage - a “om . me a 
To see such obnoxious measures ratified by hasty legislation, en =e viene ‘ votutionary ped am ae pn 
reminds us of the baronial plunderers in the middle ages, rhe parren ies 8 Just monn al pacancn ner Mg hi h 
who took toll on all merchandize passing through their do- : - vol poe et ae ribet " the yom 
mains. Is it possible that we are returning to those dark ages ? sari ~- bed eg W ° oe f = t - = rit » eon 
If we suffer this discriminating policy to obtain a stronger pire siaaeh oe . vey pA . . “ we ; ates 
foothold, the United States will be but a misnomer, as each | . a aa ] pote ber a” - harasses en 
component part of the nation will raise barriers, like a re “ ej oe a : h gfe ; ee bt 
Chinese wall, to prevent the outside barbarian from follow- I ns _ — yp amisouee -~ y “ig ae = i 
ingihis calling within its limits. There is a certain surveillance nie =" owning De c ti "4 f } pases hg hog 
adopted by each State to safeguard the immense interests ae . hogpee = ‘an 0 soomqeatvnsting hict yet Be f t per 
involved in Life Insurance, and it is for the assured to judge an i Faget a ny : ring ss sar 1 a — * prs 
whether measures thus enforced conduce to the desired end. | P* 4 . oo = Pocssce as f a a a _ b 
This is amply sufficient, and we trust to see this obnoxious a ee ee ae ne ee on 
statute tabled by the Senate, or if it should pass that body conjectured. Great Britain, indeed, had effected a reduc- 
that it will be vetoed by the Governor, as he certainly py tion of some £20,000,000, but the national debts of the 
’ - x * od . 5 
not fail to perceive the pernicious effect of any such ill-ad- rest of Europe had increased from £766,000,000 in (1848 to 


, oe £2,165,430,000 in 1870. With figures like these before us 
dl : 165,430, | 
vised legislation what should be the policy of Europe for the rest of the 
T Tr + . 7? 
CURRENT NOTES. century 


We observe that there is in England a proposition to estab- 

To-morrow (Sunday) night, the decennial numbering of the| lish what is termed a Railway Assuring House, which pro- 
people of Great Britain and Ireland will be taken. In the| poses to deal with the vexed question of railway compensa- 
seven censuses which have been taken since the commence-! tion on altogether new principles. To begin with, all the 
ment of the nineteenth century, the population of England} railway companies must agree to the formation of a Joint 
and Wales, including the army and navy and merchant sea-| Board, which shall take in hand all cases of compensation. 


men abroad, has been totalled thus :— One of the principal objects is, as far as practicable, to get rid 
Year. Population. Annual Increase. Decennial Increase. | of litigation, with its irritating and costly associations, and 
1801... | 9156171 2. . sos with this view liability for accidents will be admitted in all 
1811... = 10,454,529 .. 1,298,858 .. 14 per cent. cases where such accidents have not proceeded from the 
1821... «-:12,172,664 .. 1,7181385 . 16 * 


recklessness or carelessness of passengers themselves. Com- 


1831 .. 14,051,986 .. 1,879,322... 15 “* pensation is to be awarded according to a tariff “compiled 
1841... 16,085,198 .. 1,983,212 .. 14 “ from all available statistics,” and which is to be widely pub- 
1851... 18,054,170 .. 2018972... 13 “ lished. Where the amount in any instance may be deemed 


1861 =... 20,223,746 .. 2,169,576 .. 12 “ inadequate, the matter may be referred to arbitration, or car- 
The official lists of the killed and wounded on the Ger-| ried, as at present, into a court of law. It is, however, be- 
man side during the war have now been made up at Berlin, | lieved that by adopting a liberal tariff actions for increased 
as far as relates to the army of the late North German Bund | damages would most frequently end in favor of the railway 
and the Baden division. The number given of killed in| companies. To meet the claims for compensation which 
action is 13,960, of wounded 88,924, or, total casualties, with-| would be made upon the Assuring House, it is proposed that 
out the missing, 102,884. But to these will have to be added | a small premium shall be paid upon every passenger, irrespec- 
at least 20,000 more of Bavarians and Wurtembergers, so| tive of the distance he may travel, such premium to vary with 
that the Germans altogether may be considered to have lost| the classbooked. If such a plan would be good for England, 
120,000, that is, more than six times as many as Prussia lost| where there is some respect for the law, it would be still 
in 1866, when the casualties did not quite reach 20,000. The} more useful here, where the victim of a railroad accident 
expenditure of the war is in still greater proportion to that] has little chance of justice from the rich corporations when 
of 1866, owing to the longer duration. The latter was re-| the courts are appealed to. 
turned at 124,000,000 thalers. The present war has been| The France, in the form of a letter, headed “ The Com- 
rudely estimated at Berlin at amounts varying from £120,-| mission of Armament,” puts forward a series of questions, 
000,000 to £150,000,000 sterling. But these estimates are for| every one of which is a distinct and damaging charge brought 
money laid out, and do not include stores expended. These} against the late Government. “Is it true (it asks) that in the 
it took £4,000,000 to replace in 1866. Lastly there are the| Army of the East there were cartridges of which 60 per cent. 
liabilities for pensions, and for compensation to the Germans} would not burn, and that in Chanzy’s army, out of one dis- 
driven out of France. The latter claim having been ex-| tribution of ammunition, not one cartridge went off out of 
cluded from the treaty is understood to have been handed} 100 that were tried? Is it true that on Chanzy’s arrival mus- 
over to the German Government to be met out of the general | kets were distributed of which the touchholes were not bored ? 
pecuniary penalty imposed on France. Is it true that the muskets distributed to our troops are of 
The Turkish Government do not altogether neglect the fourteen different calibres and models, and that the supply of 
resources at their disposal, and seem lately to have turned} ammunition barely amounts to fifty cartridges per musket, 
their attention to acorns asa source of revenue. The corre-| and must, for most of the models, be imported from foreign 
spondent of the Levant Herald at Salonica says that some} countries?” With respect to the persons employed on the 
time ago the Commissioners of Woods and Forests issued | Committee of Armament in London, some very serious charges 
fresh laws and regulations for the better management of | are implied by some of the questions put. 
State property under their jurisdiction. These laws were un-| The venerable African missionary, the Rev. Robert Mof- 
derstood to have reference solely to Crown property. As in-| fatt, has written a long letter on the ownership of the South 
terpreted and applied, however, in the province from which] African diamond region, which is probably intended as a 
he writes, they are made to embrace all Christian village| reply to some of the statements made in the House of Com- 
communal woodlands, neighboring Turkish villagers holding|mons recently. The pith of it is that the terri- 
the same description of property under identical terms being} tory in dispute belongs to Yanki, a chief of the Batlapis tribe, 
left undisturbed in their possession. Since the expropriation| and that until the diamonds were discovered nobody ever 
the cattle and pigs of the Christians, which from time imme-| thought of questioning his right. But even according to Mr. 
morial had had the run of the woods, have now to pay for| Moffatt, there has been a hitch in the business. Thirty years 
the privilege. The Maimar having discovered that the unclean | ago a younger brother of Yanki’s father, the then chief, ceded 
beasts ate acorns, he argued that as the forest tree was the|by agreement a slice of the Batlapi territory—the diamond 
property of the State so was its fruit. The pig privilege was| region, in fact—to the late Captain Waterboer, whose repre- 
immediately put up to auction, and the biddings went up| sentative—we presume his son—Capt. Nicholas Waterboer, 
with a run to 50,000 p. The pigs demurred, alleging that} now lays claim to it. Mr. Moffatt condemns the way in which 
‘urkish civil law was no respecter of persons—d@ fortiori, the| the agreement was effected, and adds that it was never prac- 
ame equitable application should be extended to beasts. To| tically acted upon. And it is, nevertheless, this circumstance 
please the pigs and avoid all other invidious distinctions, the| which is occasioning most of the present difficulty. Our coun- 
other animals that roamed at large in the woods were placed | trymen will hear with regret that the natives are being badly 





















































































treated, though there is some attempt made to dispense jus- 
tice between man and man, provided both be white. 


Little time has been lost by the active Chancellor of the 
German Empire in letting the new additions to the limits of 
the late North German Bund discover the responsibilities 
which are laid upon the citizens. It is well known that 
Bavaria held out for and obtained a separate organization for 
her army, which in peace does not come at all under the con- 
trol of Berlin. But to the other States lately brought into 
the Empire, Darmstadt, (South of Main), Baden, and Wur- 
temburg, a short and business-like decree, dated the 16th of 
February, and signed by Herr Deibruck, Count Bismarck’s 
deputy, applies forthwith the law passed by the North Ger- 
man Bund in 1867 for assimilating its whole seryice to the 
famous Prussian model. According to this law all citizens 
are to be bound as to their military liability to that particular 
State of the Bund (now Empire) in which they reside when 
arriving at the legal age for service, or to which they choose 
to migrate before being fully discharged from their last obli- 
gations to it. Men belonging to the reserve or landwehr are 
to be transferred to the same branch at any other part to 
which they elect to move. Volunteers may select their own 
branch of the service (according to the old Prussian principle, 
which accorded all such large privileges) within any part of 
the Empire. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Descent of Man, and Selection in Relation to Sex. By 
Charles Darwin, M.A., F.R.S., &c. Two volumes, with illus- 
trations. New York: D. Appleton and Company. In the 
whole history of scientific research there is scarcely a case so 
remarkable of a system of doctrines, at first generally con- 
demned as false and absurd, coming into general acceptance 
in the scientific world in a single decade, as is involved in the 
history of Darwin’s reputation. His views will undoubtedly 
undergo both modification and extension in the future, but in 
their broad scope they are not only extensively assented to, 
but they are guiding the researches of the foremost scientific 
minds in the world. The object of the present work is to 
consider, firstly, whether man, like every other species, is 
descended from some pre-existing form; secondly, the man- 
ner of his development; and, thirdly, the value of the differ- 
ences between the so-called racesof men. We givein another 
part of this day’s issue a succinct outline of the most interest 
ing portion of this new work, as copied from the London 
Atheneum, together with suggestive comments by that jour- 
nal, deeming that the most satisfactory method to our rea- 
ders. It must be added that the Messrs. Appleton bring out 
their edition in avery carefully printed and handsome form. 


The Story of My Life. By Hans Christian Andersen. Au- 
thor’s Uniform Edition, with Portrait. New York: Hurd and 
Houghton. This autobiography is now for the first time 
given complete in English. The Copenhagen edition had be- 
fore been translated, but it ceases with the year 1855. When 
the present edition of Andersen’s complete writings was pro- 
jected, the author proposed to add his autobiography, and a 
hundred and sixty additional pages now first appear. An- 
dersen brings it down to a grand festival given in his honor, 
by his native city, Odense, which he left a poor boy, and 
which in 1867 made him honorary burgher. The early part 
of Andersen’s life is full of romance; and after the hard 
struggle with poverty was over, and he had achieved fame, he 
sat down to his autobiography, writing the opening words, 
““ My life is a lovely story, happy and full of incident.’ A 
bachelor, and fond of travel, Andersen’s face is familiar in all 
the literary and artistic and court circles of Europe, so that 
there is scarcely a name of eminence during the past twenty- 
five years that does not appear in the book. A portrait from 
a recent photograph fronts the title-page. 


Westward by Rail. By W.F.Rae. New York: D. Appleton 
and Co. Mr. Rae’s two series of letters to the London Daily 
News—the first entitled “From New York to San Francis- 
co,” and the second “A Visit to the Mormons” attracted 
much attention for the great amount and variety of infor- 
mation which they conveyed, and the writer's freedom 
from bias in the treatment of political and social questions 
which the general subject involved. There appeared a 
well-defined wish on the part of the public that they should 
assume a more permanent andconvenient shape than that af- 
forded by the columns of a daily newspaper. Accordingly, 
Mr. Rae revised the letters throughout, and made very 
considerable additions, so that, as he justly claims, the vol- 
ume is an entirely new work in substance, if not in name. 
The portion which relates to the Pacific Railway is very 
interesting, and much of it will be considered to supply 
information which can hardly be called stale. The autho 
confesses that his account of the Mormons may occasion 
some surprise, but he claims to have written, unlike certain 
previous visitors among that people, without the sacrifice 
of truth. For example, Captain Burton’s description ot 
what he witnessed in Utah conveys his avowed approval, 
while Mr. Hepworth Dixon produces the impression that 
polygamy is not such a bad thing after all. These views 
Mr. Rae cannot accept, and gives evidence in support of 
his own judgment upon ‘the subject. The book should be 
widely read, both for the conscientious endeavors of the 
writer and the many curious and novel facts relating to 
the new order of things in Utah consequent upon the 
building of the Pacific Railway. An excellent map is 





given also of the route traversed. 
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The Human Feet, their Dress and Cure. New York: S. R. 
Wells. Who has not suffered torture from tight or iil-fit- 
ting boots or shoes? What man or woman, brought up 
in civilized society, can say with truth, that his or her 
feet are sound, and free from blemish? The object of 
this book is to teach the reader how to treat and dress 
the feet, that there may be no more corns, bunions, aches 
or pains. It is possible to have sound feet on sound 
bodies, and this work shows how. Written in a_ plain, 
practical manner, with physiological and mechanical illus- 
trations, it is at once scientific, philosophical and instruec- 
tive. 

The Wonders of Engraving. By George Duplessis. Mlus- 
trated with thirty-four wood engravings. New York: Charles 
Scribner and Co. This new volume of the “ Illustrated 
Library of Wonders” gives in compact form a review of the 
various schools of engraving, and of the growth of the art in 
each separate country. Thus, beginning with a general out- 
line of the origin of engraving, the author proceeds to con- 
sider its history in Italy, Spain, the Low Countries, Germany, 
England, and France, with sketches of the chief artists, some 
brief but judicious criticism and descriptions of their works, 
and an inquiry as to the influence which they exerted upon 
the cultivation of art during their own and subsequent times. 
The various processes of engraving are clearly described in 
the next portion of the book, and an index to the names of 
noted engravers is added. The whole subject is illustrated 
by specimens of the more celebrated works, rendered with 
conscientious skill. To artists this clever resumé will be wel- 
comed, while the amateur and general reader will find it most 
useful and interesting. 


The Correct Order of Fundamental Harmonies. From the 
German of 8. Sechter. The whole compiled and adapted for 
popular use by C. C. Muller. New York: William A. Pond 
and Co. The writer of this valuable treatise was lately the 
Imperial Court Organist, and Professor of Harmony in the 
Conservatory at Vienna. Professor Muller, in his preface, 
says that the work aims solely to elucidate the formation of 
harmonic progressions, and to present the means of modula- 
tion; leaving untouched, for the present, the subjects of 
melody and counterpoint. The circumstance that Sechter’s 
work was intended chiefly for teachers and advanced stu- 
dents, necessitated, in this translation, certain deviations from 
the original, with a view to the most gradual development, 
and to the presentation, in the clearest manner possible, of 
Sechter’s system. Moreover, at the ends of Parts L. and IL, 
the student will find, among other directions, a table sugges- 
tive of exercise for practice, applicable also to Parts IV. 
and V.; an addition which, it is hoped, will compensate for 
the omission of many repetitions, redundant examples, etc., 
which was deemed advisable in a work intended for popu- 
lar use. The work is a very valuable addition to the musi- 
cal books of instruction of the present day, and is hand- 
somely printed and in a compact shape. 


M or N. “ Similia Similibus Curantur.” By J. G. Whyte 
Melville. New York: Leypoldt, Holt and Williams. This 
isa popular cheap reprint offanovel which has been received 
with great favor in England, as were his previous works. 
The present story is distinguished by the writer’s usual force 
and clearness of style, clever arrangement of plot and de- 
nouement, and well drawn dramatis persone. It will please 
the most blasé reader of fiction. 


The Silent Partuer. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Boston : 
James R. Osgood and Co. Ina remarkably clever narrative 
the author calls attention to the factory system in Massa- 
chusetts, and the failure of duty on the part of capital toward 
labor, for which it is responsible. The book is at once an ac- 
cusation and a warning in respect of evils fostered by alleged 
trade necessities, which are suffered to ignore humanity, and 
by which means crowds of men, women and children are 
condemned to hardship without hope, and physical blight 
without escape. When “ Mary Barton” was published, there 
were enough on this side the Atlantic who claimed that here, 
at least, the solemn lessons of that book were uncalled for. 
Mrs. Phelps shows, and with the aid of authoritative testi- 
mony collected by the State of Massachusetts, that the 
miseries described by Mrs. Gaskell have been reproduced in 
New England, while the law is administered with a feeble- 
ness that implies insincerity. Mrs. Phelps allows, however, 
that ignorance of what should be well understood of the 
wants and feelings of the classes whom she champions is 
mostly responsible in the premises. It may be so, and we 
hope itis. At all events the truth is now told. We wish 
that Te Silent Purtner could tind an audience in every corner 
of the country. 


The Boy in Grey. By Henry Kingsley. Strahan and Co., 
London. New York: G. Routledge and Son. Our readers 
are acquainted with the thoroughly English manly tone of 
Mr, Kingsley’s writings. In this new book he adopts a sort 
of fairy allegory for the purpose of inculcating what he con- 
ceives to be the lesson of the hour, not only for the people, 
but for a certain illustrious personage, whom he calls Prince 
Philarete. The Prince is represented as, we would say, un- 
observant, or, at all events, unappreciative of modern signs 
and portents among the peoples and the nations. By the ad- 
vice of a good fairy he sets out to find the “ Boy in Grey,” 
who can be confided in as his Mentor and defense amid perils 
without and within the nation. The journey extends to 
wherever the English flag waves, and in the course of it he 
is admitted to the confidences of wise creatures of the animal 
kingdom, and gathers political lessons from many strange in- 


discovers the Boy, and, taking him to his heart, the two re- 
turn to the palace, which is thenceforth rendered secure by 
the confidence and harmony created between them. The 
moral is obvious—honor and courage are the best safeguards | 
of anation, and whether the Boy is meant to typify the, 
Volunteers or not, he is the symbol of national manhood, 
which the Prince may rally round him, if he prove worthy 
his future trust and dignity. 

Heartsease ; or, the Brother's Wife. By the author of| 
“The Heir of Redclyffe.” 2 vols. New York: D. Appleton | 
and Co. Miss Yonge’s pre-eminence as a writer of the class 
of fiction to which her works belong is acknowledged. This 
latest of her books is, if anything, superior to those which 
have already appeared, and will be appreciated in like man- 
ner. The Messrs. Appletons have published the series in a 
very elegant form—the prettiest we have lately seen, in- 
deed. 

The Gus-Consumer’s Guide. Boston: Alexander Moore. 
This is a useful hand-book of instruction on the proper man- 
agement and economical use of gas, with a full description of 
gas-meters, and directions for ascertaining the consumption 
by meter. On ventilation, etc., such a book as this was much 


wanted. Its study will save many a long bill, if properly 
applied. 


Messrs. T. B. Peterson and Brothers continue their cheap 
series of Charles Lever’s universally popular novels with 
“Harry Lorrequer.” There is, perhaps, no modern work of 
fiction which equals these confessions for rollicking humor 
and droll adventures. The same house also produces Sights 
Afoot, by Wilkie Collins, in which the writer gossips in his 
most pleasant style of one of the remotest and most interest- 
ing corners of old England’s soil—of the grand and varied 
scenery, the mighty Druid relics, the quaint legends, and the 
curious primitive population of Cornwall. 


—_——_-->- —-— 
FOREIGN TELEGRAPHIC NEWS. 


There was no material change in the situation of affairs at 
Paris as learned by cable up to Saturday last. Many procla- 
mations were issued, but no active steps taken of any kind. 
The Central Committee asserted that Bonapartist and Orlean- 
ist agents had attempted to bribe their supporters. It was 
claimed that Saisset had obtained from the Government re- 
cognition of the municipal franchise, and the right of the 
National Guards to choose their own officers. The Committee 
was determined to occupy all the Mairies of the city. Me- 
notti Garibaldi had been appointed Commander-in-Chief of 
the insurgent Nationals. The Montmartrists had met with a 
repulse in an attempt to seize the Place de la Bourse. There 
were reports of attempts to be made to rouse the spirit of re- 
bellion in Marseilles, Lyons, and Bordeaux. The Mayor of 
Paris asked of the Assembly full powers, and a permanent 
communication with the National Government. The with- 
drawal of German troops from France had been stopped. 
The Chariceri had suspended publication. It was stated that an 
arrangement had been made with the Mayors so that the com- 
munal elections might be held on the following Thursday. 
The removal of the barricades was expected. There was a 
report that the Commune had been re-established at Marseilles, 
and the Mayor and General Pretect arrested. No disturbances 
occurred. An amendment to the Army bill in the British 
House of Commons, reducing the military force to 10,000 
men, was rejected on the 24th. The Baltic was open for 
navigation. Next day the situation in Paris was reported 
as less satisfactory, and the success of the efforts at concilia- 
tion was doubtful, the insurgents having pets broken off 
negotiations. The insurrectionary Official Journal threw all 
the blame of the recent massacre on the “men of order,” 
who, it alleged, commenced the demonstration. General Phil 
Sheridan was said to have witnessed the affair, and was cited 
as authority for the statement made by the Journal. The 
battalions guarding the First and Second Arrondissements 
were ordered to redouble their vigilance and prepare for de- 
fense, though no attack was made by the insurgents. On 
the contrary, the shops remained open, and the omnibuses ran 
undisturbed—an unfailing sign of peace and quiet. Rauvier 
and Flourens, insurgent leaders, issued a manifesto demand- 
ing the creation of an army composed wholly of National 
Guards. Generals Chanzy and Langoureau were released by 
the insurgents. Admiral Saisset issued an address calling on 
loyal citizens and soldiers to rally in favor of order and trust 
him to save the Republic ———Paris was quiet on Sunday, and 
the city, resuming its normal appearance. The cannon on 
the barricades were withdrawn. The elections in Paris 
passed off quietly on Sunday, and the Central Republican 
Committee resigned its functions to the newly-elected Muni- 
cipal Government. Admiral Saisset disbanded the loyal 
battalions and .went to Versailles. The Deputies of the Re- 
publican Left resolved to support the Government so long as 
it remains true to the Republic. The representatives of 
Spain, Italy and Hungary presented the congratulations of 
their Sovereigns to Emperor William on the restoration of 
the German Empire. Order was restored at Lyons, and 
the Prefect released. Four insurgent agents had been arrested 
at Havre. The Versailles Government issued a proclamation 
assuring the Prefects that order will be restored, and the Re- 
public preserved. The troops in Lyons were praised for 
their patriotism and success. The health of Emperor Napo- 
leon was reported good. The statement that his emissaries 
are giving the insurgents money was pronounced to be false. 
On Monday the Communists were reported to have 
achieved a triumph at the Paris election of the day before, 
and it was thought that the revolution would spread to all the 
large towns of France in a week. There was a rumor that 
the Due @Aumale would succeed M. Thiers. An order was 
issued for the arrest of General Garibaldi upon his appearance 
in France. General Le Flo retired from the Foreign Office, 
and was succeeded by Clermbault. Orders were given for 
the levy of mobilized volunteers. Fifteen battalions of the 
National Guard out of twenty-four at Lyons were sent to 
support the Commune, and the new Government had been 
proclaimed there. The negotiations for a final treaty of 
peace between France and Germany was to commence pro- 
bably this week at Brussels. A bill was to be introduced 
into the German Parliament providing for the enforcement 
of the authority of the Emperor over Alsace and Lorrain 
































cidents, both natural and supernatural: The Prince finally 'toria at Windsor Castle on Monday.——A Republican band 


made its appearance in Lerida, Spain. he Queen of 
Sweden was quite ill. — The bill making marriage with a 
deceased wife's sister legal, was rejected in the British House 
of Commons.———The reports received on Tuesday from 
Paris indicated that the power of the revolutionists was on 
the wane. At Marseilles and Lyons the regular authorities 
resumed the administration of affairs. Oniy 180,000 votes 
were cast on Sunday at Paris, the better class keeping away 
from the polls. Those elected were mostly obscure persons, 
and those who are well-known were such as Flourens, Blan- 
qui, and Pyat. It was said that Paris presented its usual ap- 
earance. M. Thiers, in an eloquent speech in the National 
Assembly on Tuesday, took the trouble to deny that he had 
any designs against the Republic. The organs of the Com- 
munists contended that Paris must be independent in the 
management of its municipal affairs. An article in the Jour- 
nal Officiel advocated the assassination of the Duc d’Aumale. 
The plenipotentiaries of France and Germany met at 
Brussels on Tuesday and made some preparations for the nego- 
tiation of the Treaty of Peace. In the British House of 
Commons, there was a debate on the question of preventing 
the exportation of arms to belligerents. Carlist and Re- 
yublican bands were causing trouble again in Spain. On 
Thursday Paris was reported as perfectly quiet. The Paris 
Government had been recognized at Marseilles, but in gen- 
eral it received but little support from other parts of France. 
The Versailles Government had issued another circular. It 
claimed to be able to quell the insurrection, but wished to 
avoid bloodshed. Versailles was said to have the appearance 
of a camp, troops arriving continually from all quarters. 
The Central Committee are having dissensions among them- 
selves, and several members had been arrested by their col- 
leagues. The German troops were concentrating at L’Isle 
Adam, and would remain there till disorders cease. The 
Garibaldians refused to fight except against a foreign enemy. 
The peace negotiations at Brussels were delayed b 

the condition of affairs at Paris. The Royal Albert Hall 
of Science and Art, at Kensington, was opened by Queen 
Victoria in person, on Wednesday. The life of the Queen 
of Sweden was despaired of. The Arab chief Sidi Mok- 
rani, in Algeria, has declared war against France. he 
resolutions to admit British Columbia into the Canadian Con- 
federation were submitted in the Dominion House of Com- 
mons on Wednesday, by Sir G. E. Cartier. The terms include a 
subsidy of eighty cents per head of a population of sixty 
thousand, to provide pensions for displaced officials under the 
new régime ; an assimilation of tariffs, and a Canadian Pacific 
Railway, toward which British Columbia shall contribute a 
land grant of fifty millions of acres, Canada furnishing $100,- 
000 annually, the interest at five per cent. on $2,000,000. 
Canada is also prepared to grant $1,500,000 annually to aid 
the company undertaking the construction, by way of interest 
on a capital of $25,000,000. The estimated cost of the road 
is $100,000,000. Sir George E. Cartier urged the necessity of 
the Pacitic sea-board to Canada if she were ever to become a 
great Power on the continent. 


a Se 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
AMERICA. 


RETURNING GOOD FOR EVIL. 
From the World. 


While we are refusing to discuss the resumption of our old 
system of reciprocity with the neighboring Dominion of Ca- 
nada—while we are even threatening a policy of non-inter- 
course in retaliation for the foolish and hasty interference of 
the Canadians with our fishermen—our Northern neighbors, 
whom we are wont to look upon as slow and behind the age, 
are quietly teaching us a lesson that our people scarcely need, 
but that our Radical friends in Congress would do well to 
heed, if they can spare the time from the consideration of 
Ku-Klux outrages and martial law. Encouraged by the rapid 
growth in their trade with us, their sales to the United States 
steadily increasing, and their purchases declining, as our 
tariff-ridden producers cannot compete with their unprotected 
industry, the Canadians now openly declare that they no 
longer need to fear American competition, that they want no 
tariff protection against American products, and that they 
can afford to throw their markets entirely open to the pro- 
ducers of the United States. After an excited debate a reso- 
lution has been passed in the House of Commons at Ottawa, 
by a very large majority, removing the duty on salt, peas, 
beans, barley, rye, oats, and all grain and flour; and, although, 
of course, this action is not final, the great strength of the 
vote, nearly five to one, shows plainly how popular the mea- 
sure is. 

Every day thus furnishes fresh proof that the tariff, in- 
stead of protecting our industries, really destroys our ability 
to compete with other nations in the markets which we ence 
controlled. Our tariff, instead of excluding Canadian pro- 
ducts from the United States markets, simply excludes Ame- 
rican products from the markets of Canada; and the Domin- 
ion, Which at one time almost begged for a continuance of 
reciprocity, now sneeringly throws down its own tariff-walls 
and defies the weakened, fettered giant of American industry 
to enter the open lists. Now let us add another twenty-five 

r cent. to the tariff all round, and we shall soon have even 

fexico contemptuously offering us open ports and free trade 
without being able to avail ourselves of them! 


MONOPOLY GOUGING. 
From The Star. 


What with the ice monopoly, the coal monopoly, and the 
gas monopoly, our pockets get pretty well fleeced. The ice 
companies charge for the cooling bit, which should be so 
cheap as to be within the reach of the poorest mechanic or 
sewing woman, at a rate which makes prudent people of mo- 
derate means look closely to the exchequer before venturing 
on such a luxurious comfort. Coal takes upon itself the cha- 
racter of precious stones, and the speculative mind looks for- 
ward to the time when bits of it will be sold as malachite or 
lapis-lazuli, and when the lapidary shall be called upon to saw 
it into slabs and polish it for the ornamentation of inlaid ta- 
bles and the manufacture of “mourning jewelry.” Mono- 
yolies have made cheap common comforts over into costly 
uxuries. It seems not improbable that at no distant period 
Cincinnati, Queen City of the West, will be among the his- 
toric Cities of the Plains, her porcine business having gone 
into decadence by reason of the cost of salt out-balancing the 
profit of cured pork. A little stretch of the imagination can 
easily perceive the careful housewife buying salt for savor as 
she does the tarzagon and bay-leaf for flavor. 









































after January 1, 1873, Louis Napoleon visited Queen Vic- 








With facilities for brightness and light beyond compare 
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with those of any other city in the world, we have to pay far | 
privilege of seeing beyond our noses after sundown. 


mighty “inconvenient.” It appears now it is otherwise. To) 
be poor, or limited as to means, or dependent on daily work 
for daily subsistence is, it appears, in the opinion of soulless 
corporations, indicative of dishonesty, peculation, and fraud. 
Does Gunny-Bags, of Murray Hill, or old Shoddy, of Avenue 
V build a mansion and put the gas pipes therein? He gives 
his order to the gas company for the meter, pays his $10 de- 
posit, and there is an end of it. Does, however, an occupant 
of one of the floors in Astor’s new tenement houses desire the | 
gasput in for him’ He must pay the gas company $15 de- 
posit, and $6, $7, or $8 besides, as the case may be, to the 
plumber for making the connections between the laid pipes 
and the metre. If this is not a swindle upon the people, what 
is it? Is there not some way of breaking up these outrageous | 
monopolies? 
FRENCH KNOW NOTHINGISM. 
From the Hvrald. 


An unhealthy, impolitic and unwise spirit has taken hold 
of the French people in theiravowed hostility to the Germans 
who were forced to leave France when hostilities between 
Prussia and the imperial government were inaugurated and 
are now returning. Many of these people who were thus 
compelled to leave the country were at heart French, and du- 
ring their absence have not taken up arms against the nation 
in which they earned a livingcr won a competency for them- 
selves and their families. It is hard, therefore, for these peo- 
ple to be prevented from going back and resuming the peace- 
fal avocations which they pursued previous to the outbreak of 
the war. We regard it asaspecies of Know Nothingism, 
akin, in many respects, to that which at one time spread 
throughout this country, and which, during its short reign, was 
productive of very bad results. It is most foolish and unwise 
for the French people to pursue such a course, and we feel 
satisfied that it cannot long prevail. Letters from Paris, 
Boulogne and other cities of France show, however, that the 
feeling of hostility against returning Germans is most intense. 
At Boulogne, for instance, the American Consul as had to 
send a number of those people back to England at his own 
expense rather than that they should be exposed to the pas- 
sions of an excited populace. The hostility displayed is all 
wrong, and cannot fail in working to the disadvantage of the 
French nation. France, more than at any other time in her 
history, needs the strong arm, the peaceful laborer and the 
industrious workman, in order to restore to her that wealth, 
position and power which the late war has robbed from her ; 
and if the Germans can help to restore these it is plainly the 
duty of the French people to lay aside such petty considera- 
tions as these which now exhibit themselves in opposition to 
the return of former German residents in France. To make 
the nation once more great, to set the machinery of industry 
again in motion, to develop the immense resources of France, 
capital will be needed, and capitalists will be slow in investing 
their money where such unjust and unnecessary restraints are 
imposed upon them as this French Know Nothingism would 
entail. The greatness of the American republic has been se- 
cured wholly because the people of every clime, of every race 
and every religion, can here enter in the race for the pursuit 
of all that can make life pleasant and profitable. Know 
Nothingism was attempted in the United States, but the 
common sense of the people strangled it in its infancy. If 
the French people desire to emulate America in this respect 
let them go and do likewise. 


THE COUNTRY COUSIN. 
From the Standard. 


When that rather stupid, but delightfully fresh young man, 
Tom Pinch, visited London, after an absence of many years, 
he was quite disappointed, the novelist tells us, to find, after 
half an hour’s walking, that he hadn’t had his pocket picked ; 
whereupon, his more worldly friend, John Westlock, invented 
a pickpocket for his express gratification, and, pointing out a 
highly respectable stranger as one of that fraternity, Tom 
was much delighted. He looked with keener zest upon Lon- 
don life, and the murky atmosphere began to glow for him 
with almost prismatic tints. 

That is precisely the country cousin spirit—a spirit that is 
profoundly full of human nature, and upon which, therefore, 
as sharing it, we are bound to look with lenience. Adamand 
Eve were the original country cousins brought forth by this 
planet, and an inquisitive and prying spirit similar to theirs 
has always found its favorite home among potatves and corn- 
fields. These credulous and curious suburban relatives of 
ours seem to have garnered immense stores of inquisitiveness 
from the very nature of their rural occupations. While eat- 
ing their bread in the sweat of their faces, they have appar- 
ently had abundance of opportunity for speculating about 
the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, and for wonder- 
ing whether the variety of apple which it produces is 
palatable. 

The external aspect and the internal idiosyncracies of the 
country cousin, are not unfamiliar with the cynic metro- 

litan; but they are never altogether without interest for 

im. He is recognizable at a glance at the theatre, in church, 
on the street, in the stage, wanderizg through the public in- 
stitutions—in short, wherever he may feel inclined to put his 
head. The dust from his native turnpike is on his heels, and 
the green stain of his inexotic meadows clings to his uppers. 
An ingenuous wonder, that there is no mistaking, marks his 
countenance as he wanders up and down the strange-peopled 
streets, and an artless amazement hints at the rugged Eden 
he has left behind him. He usually shows a lamentable ap- 
titude for rushing headlong into places of proletarian amuse- 
ment, whence his more refined metropolitan cousins know 
under what circumstances to exclude themselves. Too often 
he becomes the victim of the slums. Keno lays its hand 
upon him, and the basement concert saloon marks him for 
its own. The gift enterprise swindle possesses for him a 
charm which his modicum of moral courage does not permit 
him to resist, and in innumerable cases the mock auction lays 
him prostrate. 

But our country cousin, in displaying a weakness which 
our metropolitan experience enables us to adroitly conceal, 
stills puts forth indubitable claims to our respect. Who can 
drive a bargain or clench a contract with more astuteness 


than he? What feeble and undermined offspring of the 
city can hope to make a more vigorous and convincing ap- 


i 

ew of the knock-down argument when necessary ? 
rawn has a logic of its own, as well as brain, and when the 

country cousin conceives that he is being got the best of, his 


their mode of work, may yet be able tosee their way clearly to the influence of chloroform while Mr. Tarpey abstracted 
more than the inbabitants of any other municipality for the |a conclusion. Our gentle rural kindred have generally fair Messrs. London and Ryder’s jewels ; but is she not a wife and 

i i > It used | business habits, and it is only when an unfamiliar mode of a mother? Surely this faet of itself should have been sufli- 
to be thought that poverty was “no disgrace,” but merely | pleasure takes advantage of their passions and their inex- cient to/protect her from the annoyance of being taken to 


perience that they go very widely astray. 





DAVIS AND BUTLER—IS THERE TO BE A DUEL? | 
From the N. Y. Herald. 
A most amusing scene occurred in the Senate chamber yes- | 
terday during the delivery of Garrett Davis’ speech against | 
the proposed Ku Klux bill. Ben Butler sat near him, and | 
razed upon him with his awful eye until Garrett became con- | 
used and ended his speech sooner than he intended. Then | 
he sat down, and he and Ben sat glaring upon one another | 
like deadly enemies each at bay. Finally the dreadful orb of | 
Butler proved too much for the weak eyes of Garrett. His 
glance fell and he turned viciously upon the Essex champion. | 
“ You’re a damned scoundrel, sir!” said he ; * Yes, sir, you're | 
a damned scoundrel.” Butler’s thick skin was not ruttled by 
any such mild abuse as this, and having accomplished his ob- 
ject, which evidently was to bring the long-winded Davis to 
an earlier conclusion of his speech than he was likely to reach | 
otherwise, he slided out of the room. Davis was dreadfully | 


he would rouse himself up to a duelling pitch before the 
evening was over. 
The two houses have grown sluggish through long disuse of 
the code of honor, a 


gress to get = a duel with real blood-letting. 
sluggish plethora of blood among the members we'll have 
cases of Lc gaan | and vertigo and rushing of brains to the | 
head ere long, unless there is a litle judicious lancing. But- | 


by the lack of any oe for their further existence to re- 


healthy reaction among the members. 
or bowie knives, or small swords or broomsticks, and coffee 
for two at once. 


THE JOINT HIGH COMMISSION. 
From the Buening Mail. 


The Joint High Commissioners keep quietly and assidu- 
ously at their labors and State dinners, diversified on Thurs- 
day by a pleasant excursion to the home and tomb of Wash- 
ington. Their disputes, if there are any, are kept secret, and 
the most audacious of the Washington correspondents does 
not venture to write up an account of the prodeedings from 
key-hole observations, from hearsay or from the fancies of a 
lively imagination. There are some shrewd guesses at the 
opinions of various members of the Commission, but these 
assume no definite shape. Meanwhile, we are glad to hear 
that the intercourse between the Engiish members of the 
Commission and the American officials with whom they are 
brought into contact has been exceedingly friendly and has 
developed considerably the appreciation in which we are 
held by our English visitors. 

The latter, indeed, were selected to a good degree with the 
purpose of making them acceptable. Thus, the most import- 
ant English member of the Commission is a traditional friend 
of American institutions. The Earl De Grey and Ripon be- 
longs to one of the oldest Whig families in England, and is a 
direct descendant, through the female line, of Oliver Crom- 
well. Sir John Rose, who was an original member of the 
Commission, is more than half American, having married an 
American wife, and having by several years’ residence here 
acquired many of the opinions and ways of Americans. It 
is believed in Washington that he resigned mainly because he 
feared that the concessions of the English Commissioners 
would be so great that a lively opposition would spring up in 
England to their action, in which case the known American 
proclivities of Sir John Rose would have damaged the Com- 
mission. 

We are inclined to believe the report that the Commission 
will soon accomplish its work. We are, also, firm in the faith 
that the result of its labors will be a report on which both 
the United States and England can honorably settle their out- 
standing quarrels, and unite the two great branches of the 
Antlo-Saxon race in the bonds of a peace that will be sub- 
stantial, lasting, and creditable to both parties. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 


The extraordinary acquittal of Mrs. Tarpey creates quite a 
sensation in English society, and gives rise to much comment 
upon the strained construction of the law by which she ob- 
tained her liberty. 

The Examiner says: 

It was a delicate and complicated metaphysical problem 
that was submitted to the jury, and not a simple question of 
fact. It is true that the Recorder also ruled that a wife was 
noi entitled to the benefit of the plea of presumed coercion in 
a case where violence had been used, but the jury, not unna- 
turally, failed to appreciate this distinction. This was an 
exception. to the general principles of the law, and the jury 
preferred the general principles to the exception. Consider- 
ing the state of the law and the ruling of the judge, we are 
not surprised that Mrs. Tarpey has been acquitted in spite of 
the clear and conclusive evidence that was brought against 
her. If our juries are to be expected to pronounce judgment 
on the motives that actuate criminals, it will be necessary to 
adopt the French system of criminal procedure, and institute 
searching inquiries into the antecedents of persons charged 
with offences against the law. The evidence for the prosecu- 
tion in the case of Mrs. Tarpey would have enabled a jury of 
psychologists to arrive at a satisfactory solution of the ques- 
tion, as to whether she acted of her own free will, or under 
the influence oi her husband. But it will probably be con- 
sidered more in consonance with modern tendencies to abolish 
the plea that a wife is legally irresponsible for crime commit- 
ted at the instigation of her husband than to introduce the 
French system of criminal jurisprudence into England. The 
position of women in this country, although very far from 
being what it ought to be, does not justify the retention of a 
rule of law which evidently originated in a condition of so- 
ciety very different from that now existing. 

From the Pall Mall Gazette: 


The applause which greeted the acquittal of Martha Tarpey 
on the occasion of her trial for the late jewel robbery will 
awaken a chord of sympathy in every manly bosom. How 
could Messrs. London and Ryder so far forget themselves as 
to prosecute this estimable lady? It is difficult to speak 





broad shoulders and athletic arms are very apt to supply the 
place of reasoning powers, which, without being very artful in 


calmly of such @ monstrous injustice. It is true that under 
the influence of her husband she placed their shopman under 


ruffled by the occurrence, and it was thought probable that | Of coercion, 


A duel ought to have come out of it. | There is a difficulty in understanding why it should be allow- 


it is the prevailing impression that | > ; , 
there is not real chivalric, hot blood enough in the whole Con- | CUS¢d, but that if such offences amount to capital felony, 
With such a/ treason, or the like—what “the like” is not being quite clear 


| —the presumption will not be allowed to prevail. 


ler and Davis are the men that are best fitted by nature and | 


lieve Congress of this surplus of blood and to bring about a {Civil rights. 
Let them have pistols | 
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custody, and Messrs. London and Ryder must be well aware 
that all worldly possessions are “ mere dross.” Mr. and Mrs. 
Tarpey took from the shopman what could not add to their “‘ 
worldly happiness, and consequently could be no loss to 
Messrs. London and Ryder. * * “Mrs. Tarpey may now 
join her husband with the assurance that there is a feeling of 
universal joy at her extrication from a temporary embarrass- 
ment; the young couple fortunately still have Messrs. London 
and Ryder’s jewels, which, if not quite of sufficient value to 
ensure them a provision for life, will afford them at least 
some months’ amusement, and perhaps Mrs. Tarpey will give 
all our kind remembrance to her husband, assuring him that 
if we have not held any public demonstration in his favor it 
is simply because we never entertgined any anxiety on his 
behalf. 

From the Law Times: 


The case of Mrs. Tarpey, acquitted of the great diamond 
robbery, has again raised the question how far a woman, act- 
ing with her husband, is to be excused of crime on the ground 

4 It is the general opinion in the profession that 
this presumption is at present allowed too great latitude. 


ed up toa certain limit and not beyond; that is to say, that 


in offences even involving violence a femé covert may be ex- 


Consider- 
ing the anxious desire already existing to place married wo- 
men on an independent footing equal in all respects with 
men, reforms should go on at both ends of the question, and 
a married woman’s criminal liability be extended with her 
There is every reason in favor of this, and 
none against it,and the case of Mrs. Tarpey certainly strength- 
ens the former. 

The Law Journal thinks that— 


There could not have been a much stronger case than that 
of Mrs. Tarpey. There is nota title of evidence of unwill- 
ingness. An elaborate scheme of plunder depended for its 
due execution on her tact and coolness. She performed her 
part of the play admirably. She left the room to fetch her 
“ sister,” she came back with the saturated handkerchief, and 
she assaulted Mr. Parkes and reduced him to a state of uncon- 
sciousness. This seems to us to approach very nearly to the 
class of grievous crimes for the commission of which married 
women are responsible, whether there is or is not coercion on 
the part of the husband. In the case of Mrs. Tarpey there 
was no physical duress, and the coercion was a moral coercion, 
if any. We have given married women certain rights of pro- 
perty independent of their husbands, and perhaps it wouid 
be just and expedient to hold married women criminally 
responsible for violating the law at the bidding of their 
husbands. 


The Manchester Eraminer believes that— 


The outcry against the verdict in this case is the result 
of a growing discontent with the law and the old-fashion- 
ed doctrines with regard to the relations of the sexes. In 
the last century the Recorder would not have asked the 
jury to consider as a matter of fact whether Mrs. Tarpe 
did or did not act under the compulsion of her husband. 
On the authority of the cases by which he must then have 
been bound, he would have held her entitled to acquittal 
on the ground that there was a legal presumption of her 
having acted under the influence of her husband; and our 
grandfathers would certainly have seen nothing extraordinary 
in a verdict of not guilty in such a case. * * * The acquittal 
of Martha Tarpey, so far from furnishing an argument against 
a more liberal and enlightened treatment of women, does in 
reality place in a very strong light the inexpediency of main- 
taining laws whose natural and inevitable outcome is revolt- 
ing to common sense. 


The Marquis of Salisbury having made a formal attack up- 
on the Government foreign policy, Lord Granville defended 
that policy with an array of facts, and ar appeal for fair play 
toward himself and colleagues. 

The 


The Marquis of Salisbury has done good service’ in con- 
sidering our national engagements to other Powers, and our 
ability to fultil them. In an interesting speech he brought the 
subject before the House of Lords last evening. It is the 
fate of the House to be, during the early part of each session, 
the scene of discussions which resemble those of a debating 
society rather than the practical business of Parliament. 
Yet, though there’ is something unreal about them, they are 
always interesting, and give scope for effective speaking. 
Such is the case on the present occasion, and many will be 
found to think with Lord Salisbury that we should consider 
our liabilities, and ask ourselves whether the system under 
which they were added one to another accords with our pre- 
sent policy and the new conditions of Europe. This is an 
important question; but, though we look upon it as a fit sub- 
ject for discussion in Parliament and elsewhere, we do not 
agree with all the assumptions and conclusions of the speak- 
er. Ile is essentially a leader of Opposition; criticism is his 
forte, and he gives us, therefore, as might be expected, a most 
gloomy view of England’s present position. * * * We insist 
that this country is more able than ever to exert a sufficient 
force in any matter which involves her safety or honor, and 
we protest against the unworthy tone which some of our pub- 
lic men and their echoes in the Press display in these discus- 
sions. 


imes says: 


The Standard says that— 


The question Lord Salisbury has raised cannot be allowed 
to drop. The country owes him much for the distinct and 
impressive manner in which he has brought it forward. Men 
of all parties, except the narrow party of the Government, 
which has no other watchword than the convenience of the 
Ministry, will be glad to have had so great a question of pub-. 
lic policy raised so directly. England has arrived at a turn- 
ing-point in her career, and she must determine clearly what 
is to be her policy towards foreign States in the future—isola- 
tion with the chance of immunity, or active participation in 
the determination of the affairs of the commonwealth of na- 
tions, at the risk of being called upon to support that action 
at some cost and sacrifice. 


From the Pall Mall Gazette : 
England has not yet been false to her engagements, and to 


concluce that she will be false to them hereafter is only an 
inconsequent generalization from inappropriate premisges. 
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For a similar reason we have no wish to see the Government 
goaded into at once making up their minds “ whether any- 
thing is to be done to provide forces adequate to fulfil these 
obligations, or whether they intend to ask other Powers to 
allow them to withdraw from or modify them.” Frankly, 
we hope the people of England will be in a better mood for 
making their choice between these alternatives a year hence 
than they are now. Lord Salisbury truly said that we are 
“looking into a future in which the equilibrium that governed 
Europe in past times has disappeared, and we have to reckon 
on new forces, new balances of power, possibly new engage- 
ments, and,” it is to be hoped, “ new call cemathenel allian- 
ces.” Will he not give Englishmen a little time to become 
accustomed to the revolution that has just taken place before 
calling on them to determine beyond the power of recall their 
future policy with regard to it? 


From the Morning Post: 


Lord Granville left unanswered the main question in Lord 
Salisbury’s speech. It is very easy to meet taunts to the effect 
that England has lost her prestige abroad, and that her influ- 
ence has waned, by showing that she, and she alone, com- 
pelled Russia to abandon the position taken up in Prince 
Gortschakoff’s note of November last, and to demonstrate the 
superiority of her navy to that of any other Power by citing 
the independent testimony of an American admiral specially 
commissioned to inspect the fleets of Europe; but it is not so 
easy to escape from the obvious conclusions to which the ex- 
istence of these guarantees point by declining to offer any 
opinion as to the nature of the obligations we have incurred 
until circumstances arise which give that question a practical 
importance. 


From the Manchester Guardian : 


The English nation may 7 do great things with its 
powerful fleet and its army of 100,000 men always held in 
readiness for work abroad; and if Lord Salisbury considers 
that this strength of armament is insufficient, why does he 
not do the country a service by making known the exact in- 
crease he thinks necessary, instead of talking vaguely as if 
England must be content either to support a standing army 
of a million of soldiers or to admit her utter helplessness as 
a European Power. Lord Salisbury is a strong-willed and 
clear-sighted politician; and he could, no doubt, explain, if 
he chose, with remarkable distinctness, what policy he would 
himself adopt as Foreign Minister of England. But it is in- 
telligible that he should hesitate to speak out on this matter. 
because he hankers after the aristocratic foreign policy of 
Pitt and Castlereagh rather than the Liberal foreign policy of 
Canning and Palmerston, or the frankly Democratic foreign 
policy admired by the War Radicals of to-day. 


The Manchester Examiner says: 


We may now permit ourselves to say that the terrible al- 
ternative with which Lord Salisbury tried our nerves is noth- 
ing buta bugbear. We are not shut up to this ruinouschoice 
between parting with our honor and parting with our cash on 
such a tremendous scale. We are not the only people who 
have made treaties and contracted definite obligations. Where 
are the treaties which the European Powers have signed all 
round? Reduced to ashes in the bonfires of war. ‘Treaties 
are not made for all time. It was never intended to bind 
the world in  ~panaagnene strait waistcoats. They endure so 
long as the conditions under which they were made endure; 
when those conditions change the bargain expires. 


The affairs of South Africa came up ona motion by Mr. 
Fowler in the House. 


There is a novelty of principle, writes the Manchester 
Guardian, in the motion with regard to the affairs of South 
Africa, which Mr R. Fowler submitted to the House of Com- 
mons on Friday night. Differences between the independent 
states adjacent to the British possessions of the Cape and 
Port Natal are somewhat perilously fomented by the discov- 
ery of gold and diamonds in the soil. It is proposed conse- 
quently that her a> Government should undertake the 
promotion of a scheme for the confederation of these territo- 
ries. The political tendencies of the age are undoubtedly 
centripetal. Agglomeration of separate communities is the 
order of the day throughout the civilized world. ... Mr. 
Fowler shrunk from saying whether England was to be ex- 
pected to re-conquer the independence which such communi- 
ties as the Transvaal Republic and the Orange Free State 
have been allowed to achieve for themselves at various dates 
within the last thirty years. But without an understandin 
to that eflect expressed or implied, what is the prospect o 
their being induced to assent to aunion involving some neces- 
sary limitation of their domestic freedom as well as the sac- 


rifice of their hopes of profiting by the plunder of each 
other? 


The Manchester Exc miner remarks : 


The great difficulty which the Government has to deal with 
is that while the Boers are quite willing to come under British 
authority, they are not at all willing to yield obedience to Brit- 
ishlaw. Perhapsit wasan unfortunate circumstance that we 
abondoned the very territory in question in 1854, but it is clear 
that the Government must now proceed with extreme caution. 
There is, doubtless, something very attractive in the idea of 
combining four states, having an area of 520,000 square miles 
and a population of 911,000, situated, as one hon. member re- 
marked, in the very centre of the British empire. Enormous 
advantage might result from the scheme, and it is one which 
should not be beyond the range of modern English statesman- 
ship to achieve. 


On the terms of peace and the future relations of France 
and Germany Lloyd's Weekly says: 


There is a BuT, which the Crown Prince of Germany must 
ponder more anxiously than his lip-worshipping sire. “In the 
very greatness of the success lies adanger. In the extrava- 
= and inhuman severity of France’s present punishment, 
ies the — that she will husband all her strength, and 
bend all her will to one object. To-day the Germans even 
compel Paris workmen to construct new mitrailleuses, to be 
given up to them—make them forge the instruments of their 
own subjection; but what will to-morrow be? In what 
mood will the French father, who saw the Uhlans ride under 
the Arc de Triomphe last Wednesday morning, teach his 
children? Many a vow of vengeance passed between the 
clenched teeth of the Parisians, as the German squadrons 
ambled to the gates of the Tuileries, last Wednesday morn- 
ing. Bitter fruit for the future is laid up in the heart of the 
German's greedy triumph of to-day ! 


The Standard says: 


The Germans have fought this war alone, and have impos- 
94 their own peace. No one will deny that it does not bear 


the faintest trace of the moderation and generosity which 
marked the Treaties of 1814-15. Will any one contend that 
experience is likely to justify its policy of revenge, of mean- 
ness, and of arrogance, as experience justified the policy of 
1814 and 1815 ? 


From the Court Journal : 


France will grow strong again, we verily believe, ver 
soon, for she has a great and unexpected vitality. She will 
remodel her armament on a high standard, escaping the er- 
rors that the = has shown her, and yet, great financially, 
materially, and martially, we do not opine that France will 
next year, or for many years to come, fling down the gaunt- 
let to Prussia any more than Austria at the recent tempting 
moment felt inclined to do it. But that the sad memory of 
the injuries done to France so wilfully will be erased, we, on 
the other hand, do not think. France will watch her oppor- 
tunity, and as she has a hundred Waterloos to avenge on an 
enemy who never showed her one tithe of the generosity of 
England as a foe, so she is sure to find out the right 
moments. 

Internal political dangers to Germany are also discussed. 
The Pall Mall’ Gazette says : 


It requires a great amount of faith to trust the German 
Chancellor with the construction of a free Constitution, but 
the National Liberals did trust him. Still they never really 
abandoned their principles as Liberals, though they renounced 
them for a time. The demands of the Liberal party now, as 
formerly, are: the appointment of a responsible Ministry, 
which “free” Germany still lacks, and the reduction of the 
army. These happen to be just the very institutions that the 
followers of the Hohenzollerns cannot endure. They have 
since 1860 persistently refused to shorten the period of mili- 
tary service, and we now hear that they even contemplate 
a still further augmentation of the army, as the corps of ma- 
rines and the artillery are to be strengthened, and two regi- | 
ments of cavalry are to be added to each non-Prussian army 
corps. One part of M. Bismarck’s pact with the National 
Liberals has been eftected much quicker than the Chancellor 
himself anticipated. Germany is united, and the Imperial 
Government is central and strong. The National Liberals 
are therefore likely to claim the fulfilment of their part of the 
contract, and stand by their brethren of the Liberal party who, 
we are happy to say, are still striving for their long-declared 
aims, in spite of imprisonments, prosecutions, and landrath 
influence. 

The following from the Bullionist, upon another subject, is 
suggestive : 

It is somewhat remarkable that two loans have been intro- 
duced on the London Stock Exchange by two powerful na- 
tions with open questions in dispute between them and Eng- 
land to settle which Commissioners are sitting in London and 
in Washington. The Russian Loan was received on the Stock 
Exchange with a howl of indignation, which found vent in 
the boyish way jobl.ers and brokers so often adopt. Some 
doggre! was posted in the house quaintly expressing the gene- 
ral feeling against the operation. Piles of the prospectuses 
were burnt, many of the members refused to deal in the 
Scrip, the public were warned against it, a strong protest was 
sent round for signature, and all Russian Securities declined. 
At one time it was believed that the Loan had been with- 
drawn, but that proved to be an error, for it had been intro- 


\rangement, and [only mention the rumor for what it is 
| worth. 


I took a walk this morning through what remains of the 
wood of Boulogne to the racecourse at Longchamps. The 
ground is not at all cut up, and racing might be resumed there at 
once. The stands are, however, ape nye. utted, nothing 
remaining but the brickwork, iron pillars, pl roof, which is 
also considerably damaged. Not a vestige remains of the 
flooring, seats, platforms, wainscoting, or doors. Everything 
that would burn, even to the sashes and frames of the win- 
dows, has been taken for firewood by the soldiers encamped 
there; and I amsorry to have to add that these were French- 
men. The ironrailings have been partly destroyed, the gates 
and palings have disappeared, as wellas the thatched round- 
house in the paddock, beneath which the Ring used to find a 
welcome rt or shelter from the sun orrain. The pavillions 
at Vincennes have fared a little better, but even had they es- 
caped any ill-usage, it would not be surprising if the meetings 
got up on such a magnificent scale were abandoned, for some 
time hence at least. The Société des Steeple Chases, 4 
which they were organized, was so intimately associated with 
the Imperialjdynasty in the persons of some of its chief sup- 
porters, that the former of those institutions will probably not 
survive. At La Marche, the stands remain intact, but the trees 
in the park have been cut down for firewood ne the Germans 
encamped there, and who have not yet taken their departure. 
This accident will not, however, be regretted by future spec- 
tators, as a better view of the racing will be obtained. The 
managers will also, perhaps, take advantage of the circumstance 
to make some modifications in the line of the course, which was 
open to considerable improvement. Races were twice got up at 
Porchefontaine by the Prussian officers at Versailles,and the 
course there, as well as that at Le Vesinet, has been but little 
damaged. Should the committee of the Jockey Club decide on 
running off the engagements at Chantilly at the end of May, 
the season would probably be inaugurated, as_ usual, by steeple 
chases at La Marche and a mixed meeting at Porchefontaine in 
the earlier partof the month. 

At the outbreak of the war in July last many accounts re- 
mained unsettled in consequence of the unavoidable absence of 
the parties, or of disputed liability on declared forfeits in raees 
ultimately abandoned. A meeting fora general squaring up is 
shortly to be convened at the Subscription Rooms. Although 
mostof the thoroughbred stock from the training stables and 
stud farms was removed to places of safety in the South on the 
commencement of hostilities, yet several horses fell into the 
hands of the Prussians. A rumoris current here that the Eng- 
lish Jockey Club intend to disqualify all racers stolen in France 
since the occupation. Were there no foundation for this re- 
port, the measure wouldstill be a useful one to adopt; for offi- 
cers who were not above packing off wholesale into Germany, 
pianos, furniture, and linen from the houses in which they were 
quartered, would probably not be deterred by any sense of 
shame from exhibiting their equine booty on the English turf. 


By telegraph we have some details as to the races in Mo- 
bile, the principal one being a mile dash, for three years old, 
as counted here. The following started: Mr. Nelligan’s ch. 
colt, by Lexington, out of Liz Mardis; Mr. Cotterill’s ch. filly, 
Saucebox ; Mr. Williamson’s br. colt, by Daniel Boome, dam 
by Portland; Major Bacon’s bay filly, Girl of My Heart; and 
Mr. Brady’s colt, Captain Jinks. The race was run in 1 m. 
49 sec., in a torrent of rain, over a heavy track, and was won 
by Mr. Nelligan’s colt. Weshall publish the details in our 
next issne. 





duced by the Rothschilds, and as usual with anything Rus- 
sian was supported by the 7imes. But the success is doubtful, | 
so general is the feeling against a nation which has openly | 
avowed its design of setting aside any treaty it can with im- | 
punity, and of being alone guided by its power to coerce or 
éfend. The money will be used in armaments perhaps to 
be employed against those who supply the means. Russia is 
yearly accumulating a vast amount of indebtedness, and she is 
a semi-barbarous power, with an absolute Government, foreign 
in birth to, and not in harmony with the native race. The 
Government is more German than Russian, while the Russian 
hates and dreads the German. Such a Government cannot 
be said to be secure, and is Russia sufficiently enlightened if 
it did fail to pick up its burden? The only people to whom 
money can be lent without a fair prospect of repudiation are 
the Teutonic and Anglo-Saxon races, and investors might do 
well to make a note of that. : 
aaa eee 


SPORTING. 





On the racing prospects in France a correspondent of the 
Sporting Life thus writes: 

Although the war is now over, the crushing terms upon 
which peace has been concluded have left such a feeling of 
consternation in the minds of the French people that they 
have no heart to think of racing or any other amusements. 
This frame of mind cannot possibly last long, and the public 
will soon seek a diversion from their present anxieties in some 
healthy recreation. No movement will, however, be made 
among the promoters of race-meetings until the Société d’En- 
couragement has come to some decision as regards the pres- 
ent season. For this reason the reappearance of the “ Officiel 
Bulletin des Courses” is looked forward to with some impa- 
tience by all persons who take an interest, professional or 
otherwise, in the sport. A meeting of the Seon Jockey 
Club is shortly to be held, to come to some resolution, but I 
may already say that a desire exists among the members to 
carry out the engagements of the club. With this view it is 
contemplated to organize four or five days running at Chantil- 
ly towards the end of May, when those races for which the 
entries have been made for some time past would be decided. 
These are, among others, the Prix du Cadran, Prix de Long- 
champs, Prix des Acacias, the Biennials, Poule des Produits, 
Poule d’Essai (French Two Thousand), the Prix de Morny, 
Prix de Diane (Oaks), and Prix du Jockey Club (Derby). Tt 
is doubtful whether any racing will take place in the Bois du 
Boulogne this Spring, and the running of the Grand Prix is 
still uncertain, as, in consequence of financial embarrassments, 
the city of Paris and the railway companies will scarcely be 
in a position to give the funds to make up the added money 
of 100,000fr. A suggestion has been made that the Grand 
Prix should be run this bp at Deauville, to which English 
owners might be induced to send their horses, as not only are 
many of the events decided there open to all countries, but the 
week in which it is usually held is not occupied by any other 
meeting of importance, and, besides, it precedes Goodwood, 
with which place there is easy communication. Should that 
proposal be adopted, a piece of plate would be raised by sub- 
scription in lieu of the work of art given by the ex-Emperor, 
and a portion of the sum hitherto given for the Deauville 
Cup would be diverted from that object and added to the en- 
tries, making, in all, a sum of about £2,000. The consent of 
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MUSIC AND DRAMA. 


Take copious extracts from one of Paul Féval's most hor- 
rible romances, add thereto a comic scene from Scribe’s “ La 
Part du Diable,” then season with a dummy baby and a few 
inane stupidities, and the result is Boucicault’s drama of 
“ Jezebel,” as produced on Tuesday last at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre. The game would not be worth the powder to offer 
any extended remarks on a piece in which the incidents are 
of so improbable a character as to rob it of every vestige of 
vraisemblance ; it suffices to say that there is a shipwreck, the 
assumption of a dead girl’s name by Mrs. Henry Dunbar, alias 
Jezebel, an attempt at murder, a hanged man who comes to 
life again, and three bigamists, and the result, as may well be 
imagined, is far better suited to the purlieus of “ The Holborn” 
than to Mr. Daly’s elegant theatre in the Fifth Avenue. Al- 
though we cannot bestow praise on the drama, great merit is 
due to the brilliant manner in which it is placed on the stage. 
Miss Clara Morris plays the leading character with due 
judgment, and looks the handsome Creole to the life ; a little 
more repose in her movements and a less frequent recourse to 
intensity of expression, bordering on the grimace, would 
ig improve an already very creditable impersonation. 
Mr. Harkins, as the virtuous bigamist, is as about as natural 
as his costume in the Alpine regions is to stern reality. A 
puce-colored velvet coat and light grey unmentionables will, 
without doubt, be adopted by the Alpine Club as the correct 
toggery in future, and Messrs. Lewis and De Vere, in Mexican 
dresses, give a still greater couleur locale to the scene. } 
Lewis, as usual, is very funny. He has graduated since he 
disappeared from “ Saratoga,” and, as might be inferred from 
his little flirtation with somany pretty women at a time, now 
finds himself with a wife de trop. His exuberance of spirits 
is really delightful, and he evinces a true artistic spirit in in- 
serting jokes of his own, altho’ some of them might surely be 
improved upon. Thus, when Palma starts up to seize him, 
he says, ‘“‘ Don’t touch me; I'm red hot;” why not add “ and 
a Democrat.” Would not that bring down the house? 
Should this fail, some more pointed allusion to our judges 
being open to tender influences, mixed with “ How is that for 
high ?” and “ You know how it is yourself,” would invariably 
command roars of laughter and applause. One thing is certain, 
they could never prove to be incongruous in such a drama as 
“Jezebel.” Miss Deitz, as Gretchen, acted with innate grace 
and sensibility, although she is scarcely, as vet, equal to the 
requirements of sucha scene as is depicted in the last act. A 
leading critic writes “that she offered a he | pretty type of 
domestic gentleman,” which reminds us of the caustic re- 
mark on Charles Kean’s dual impersonation in “ Faust and 
Marguerite,” namely, that he played Mephistopheles and the 
devil with it. Mr. Davidge, for once, had the best part in 
the piece, but, as Captain Breitman, he failed to elicit the 
smiles through the tears that would have attended this de- 
lineation, had the pathos and humor of the old salt been 
rendered by Robson or Toole. Miss Claxton and Miss Morti- 


mer looked pretty, and handsome did as handsome were, 
and Messrs. Parkes and De Vere strengthened the cast by 


their excellent delineations of character. The piece is 
superbly mounted, and Mr. Roberts deserves great praise for 
the set scenes he has furnished, the glowing tints of the 





the nominators would, however, be required for such an ar- 





tropics forming an admirable scenic contrast to the Alpine 
range in the last act. “Jezebel” has but one attribute of 
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1 
success, and that is novelty. This should ensure crowded | 
houses until Easter, when Mr. Charles Matthews will ap-| 
pear. The last time we saw the veteran actor was at Nice, | 
about a yearsince. Great scenes have been enacted since | 
then on a gigantic scale, and the locale was the Theatre of | 
the War. ne empire is dead, another has arisen from its | 
-—_ but Matthews is as ever the prince of light come- | 
ians! 

Mr. T. W. Robertson’s last comedy entltled “ Birth” was 
produced on Monday at Wallack’s theatre, and achieved a 
very fair success. It must be remembered that this was a 
comedy written to order, to suit Mr. Sothern’s peculiar style 
of acting, and as is usual in a play where all the incidents are 
centered around one personage, the plot fails to awaken the 
interest that generally attends the development of a carefully 
prepared piece written to suit the varied talents of a full 
company. Thus Robertson’s plays written for Marie Wilton’s 
theatre have always achieved an immense success, while 
those produced at other theatres have only met with a swceés 
d’éstime or comparative failure. We do not intend to give 
the details of the plot, the more so, as the end may be fairly 
surmised from the drift of events during the first two acts, so 
we shall merely state that Jack Randall is a character that 
shows Mr. Lester Wallack’s histronic talents to the greatest 
advantage, and we have seldom seena delineation so thorough- 
ly enjoyable through its vivacity and humor as that presented 
by this admirable actor in “ Birth.’ Mr. Charles Fisher as 
the Earl, offered a fine portrayal of the British nobleman, and 
Mr. Williamson was satematel in delineating the eccentricities 
of an old retainer of the ruined family, Miss Tracey and 
Mrs. Barry took the leading femaley arts and acted with their 
usual grace and ee. he comedy is mounted with the 
same care bestowed on every piece produced at this theatre, 
and the three scenic sets were much applauded for the artistic 
taste shown in their design and finish. “ Birth” affords a de- 
lightful evening’s entertainment. 

t is rumored that the Fourteenth Street Theatre will 
soon be opened under the management of Miss Laura Keene, 
and that Mr. William Creswick who enjoys such a high repute 
on the English stage, will appear in a drama written expressly 
for him, which was produced some time since in London with 
great success. If Miss Keene succeeds in engaging a good 
company we believe that she will meet with sympathetic sup- 
port from the public, for she has always been a favorite in 
metropolitan circles. We shall be delighted to chronicle the 
success of her undertaking, and express our hopes that we 
may witness many a triumph at Laura Keene's theatre. 

It is announced that in consequence of the great scenic 
effects now in preparation for the production of the “ Winter’s 
Tale,” “ Hamlet” will not be produced at Booth’s during the 
present season. In the interval, “ The Fool’s Revenge” will 
be played, and “ Richelieu” will be revived for the two last 
weeks of Mr. Booth’s engagement. Mr. Barrett will appear 
in the “ Marble Heart” and the “ Lady of Lyons.” 

FREE LANCE. 


—_—____—. 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


The official order for the embodiment for training of the 
Irish militia has been transmitted from the War Department 
to Dublin. The training is to be for thirty-five days, the 
recruits undergoing a preliminary course of instruction for 


What is the difference between the sound of wedding bells 
and a divorce case ?—The first is a marriage peal, the second 
a marriage re-peal. 

An enterprising itinerant chiropodist in Ohio has caused a 
wagon to be built like a human foot, and decked all over with 
corns and bunions. 

Thackeray speaks of a place in Ireland where the sense of 
elegance was so keen that the servants brought up the coals 
for the grate on aclean plate. 

The Defences of Canada.—On March 9, in reply to Sir C. 
Adderley, Mr. Hugessen said it would require £9,000 to com- 
plete the fortifications of Quebec, and that sum would be 
added to the army estimates this year. He had not received 
nformation that Canada, on her part, had taken steps to 
iraise the loan for fortifying Montreal. Satisfactory progress 
had been made with the Canadian Militia, and in the event 
of an emergency arising, 40,000 efficient men could at once 
be put in the field, and the number would be hourly swelled. 
The whole of the works of the Intercolonial Railway be- 





tween Halifax and Quebee were in a satisfactory state of 
progress. 

Axiom for Art Students—It is not every animal painter 
who knows how to draw a_ badger. Ruling Official Pas- 
sion—A_ policeman, fond off reading, told a friend that, for 
amusement, when off duty he often took upa book. New 
Set—It was remarked of a ’aughty snob that he thought him- 
self “ quite the cheese.” “True,” said a friend of his, “he 
thinks himself high and mighty.”.——-—An Interested Audi- 
ence—At a recent meeting of one of our learned societies a 
paper was read on“ The Punfield Formation.” The atten- 
dance of comic writers was overwhelming. The greatest 
silence prevailed. You might have heard a joke drop. 
Law and Latitude—Mr. Voysey, now that the judicial com- 
mittee of the Privy Council has given judgment against him, 
should quit the Church for the law. Could he not be at once 
admitted to practice as an attorney? If he may still be said 
to be a clerk in orders, he has been pronounced, by the high- 
est legal tribunal, a clerk out of his articles. Awful 
Warning—Guest (at City Company dinner): “I’m uncom- 
monly hungry.” Ancient Liveryman (with feeling): “ Take 
care, my dear sir, for goodness’ sake, take care. D’ you know 
it happened to me at the last Lord Mayor's dinner to burn my 
tongue with my first mouthful of clear turtle ; ‘consequence 
was—sighs—'couldn’t taste at all—anything—for the rest of 
the evening.” —---—Behind the Scenes—(The Bachelor friends 
of Benedick have just taken their departure.)—Benedick (who 
has married money, and still smarts under the ape og 
“ Ob, I say, Mary Ann, I wish to goodness you wouldn't pet 
me in public. I don’t so much mind it—when we're alone ; 
but before alot of fellows, hang itall, you know!" Mary Ann 
(who is up in Mr. Anthony Trollope): “ And why not my 
Phebus? Should not a woman glory in her love?” Bene- 
dick: “ O, bother !”—— Punch. 


Mr. Warde, a gentleman who was attached to the British 
embassy at St. Petersburg, was on the 4th ult. bitten on the 
lip by a parrot. The wound appeared very unimportant, but 
exposure to the cold brought on malignant abscess, and he 
sank rapidly. He died on the eighth day after the occur- 
rence. 

Mazzini has left England. His faith in a republic is as 
strong as ever it was, but he confesses with sorrow that his 




















three weeks. 


A clairvoyant doctor of Hartford proclaims his superiority 
over all other soothsayers, astrologers and prophets, by - 
vertising that he “ foretells the past and present,” as well as 
the future. 


It is proposed that German art should be put under ban in 
Paris. Some of the newspapers demand that M. Henri Leh- 
mann should be requested to resign his position as a member 
of the Institute. 


The ariival of the Portuguese gunboat Anna Maria, Captain 
Grobisan, in Table Bay, on January 21, from Zanzibar and 
the Mozambique for Lisbon, disproves the story that was set 
afloat at Capetown, and from there went to Europe, that Dr. 
Kirk had received a letter from Livingstone, and expected 
his arrival daily at Zanzibar. Dr. Kirk had not received any 
such letter, but it was believed that Livingstone was still 
alive. The officers of the gunboat state that when they left 
several reports about Livingstone was in circulation, but no 
reliance could be placed in any of them.—Reuter’s Telegram. 


A brief paper issued by Dr. Neilson Hancock shows in a 
very striking manner the growth of prudent and saving 
habits among the humblest classes of the Irish community. 
From 1862 to 1870 the deposits in post-office savings banks 
have increased from £78,696 to £583,165. The increase has 
been continuous from year tv year. Last year it amounted 
to 27 per cent. Nor can it be said that the deposits in the 
Government savings banks have been much swollen by 
withdrawal from the trustee savings banks. In the year 1860 
the deposits in these amounted to £2,143,284, and last year 
they were £2,054,907. 

The new German imperial flag has just been decided upon, 
and is adopted already by Bavaria, Wurtemburg, and Baden. 
It is mi-partie, or, sable, gules, and argent, and has for sup- 
porters the two Indians armed with maces of the Prussian 
crest. 

Claremont has received new tenants. More than half a 
century has passed since the hope of England lay dead there 
with her dead infant by her side. Long before the Princess 
Charlotte died at Claremont, the place had been inhabited by 
very different occupiers. Sir John Vanbrugh, “ architect and | 
dramatist,” built it; he whose epitaph some wit wrote— | 

“ Lie heavy on him, earth, for he, 

Laid many a heavy load on thee.” 

The Earl of Clare lived there, and so did other peers, the 
Scotch Lord Galloway and the Irish Earl of Tyrconnel; so, 
too, the greatest of Indian nabobs, the founder of our East- 
ern empire, Lord Clive. Afterwards the place passed into 
the hands of a Mr. Ellis, and by him it was sold to Prince 





fellow-countrymen are not so well prepared for it as he 
thought they were. He has set forth his views and aspira- 
tions in what may be called a Farewell to England, published 
in the new number of the Fortnightly Review. 


Syracuse, Illinois, juries do not place a very high value on 
babies. Recently a four-year-old child was killed by the cars 
near that city, and the jury awarded the parents 200 dollars. 
Later two bear cubs were also killed by the cars, and the jury 
awarded the owner 450 dollars for each cub. 

Three Prussian officers were married to French ladies at 
Amiens immediately after the armistice. 

German oflicers expressed their disappointment at not being 
able to take away anything as a souvenir of Paris, as the 
shopkeepers refused to sell anything. The naivete of the 
Germans is most amusing; they do not understand that they 
are hated, or is it conceit that blinds them? 


The trustees of a church in Western Pennsylvania, unable 
to pay their clergyman in cash the arrears of salary due to 
him, determined to do it “in trade.” Consequently they sent 
him ten feet of stove-pipe, two papers of corn starch, one felt 
hat, three kegs of varnish, one paper collar, four palm leaf 
fans, and two bundles of bed slats. 

A controversy has been raging in Ireland for some weeks 
as to the name of the Disestablished Church. It claims the 
title “ Church of Ireland,” which Roman Catholics and Pres- 
byterians disallow. The “ Representative Body” have now 
put forth a paper in which they argue that “Church of Ire- 
land” is its legal title, and add that the “ Roman Catholic 
Church,” claiming to be so hic et wbigue, cannot pretend to 
controvert the claim. Leave it at least a name, if you rob it 
of the substance. 

Prince Napoleon has arrived in London. His imperial high- 
ness has taken a lease of 108 Lancaster-gate, Hyde-park, and 
will take up his residence there at an early date. 

Disagreement in regard to the war — to have been ex- 
pressed among the Freemasons. An English “ brother’ has 
published in a masonic periodical a strong protest, against the 

<ing and army of Prussia, and this has been a subject of 
complaint by a “ brother” residing at Leipsic. At a meeting 
in Freemasons’ Hall, the Earl of Carnarvon spoke deprecating- 


ly of the introduction of political matter into the organs of 
the fraternity. 


The Reformed German Demand for Pondicherry.—The 
Madras Mail states that the report that Count Bismarck had 
asked for the cession of Pondicherry created great consterna- 
tion in that town. A oy ~ was sent to the governor at 
Le Grand Sang, where his Excellency was for a holiday. 





Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, who made it the home whither he 
took his Royal bride some fifty-four pune. dreaming bright 
dreams of a happy future before them—dreams speedily cut 
short by death. Prince Leopold continued to reside at Clare- 
mont until called to reign over the little kingdom of Belgium. | 
In 1848 King Leopold gave Claremont another tenant, Louis 
Phillippe, and there he spent the brief remainder of his days | 
till 1850. There, too, died his venerable Queen, Marie Amélie, 
at more than four score years. The place has long been the | 
headquarters of the House of Orleans. More than one Or- 
leanist conference has been held within its walls. It has been | 
to the younger what Frohsdorf has been to the elder branch 
of the Bourbons, and many have been the deliberations | 
within Vanbrugh’s walls upon the possibility of a reunion of | 
the two branches. 


| England has been undocked at Chatham. 


His Excellency immediately went to town and summoned a 

council of the authorities, at which it was decided to call a 

public meeting of the French inhabitants to sign a protest 

against being handed over to Prussia. The protest came to 
urope by this mail. 

The Glatton, the first iron-clad of the monitor type built in 
Miss Scott, the 
daugiiter of the Dean of Rochester, performed the christen- 
ing ceremony. The length of the Glatton is 26314 feet (be- 
tween the perpendiculars, 245); extreme breadth, 54 feet; 
her draught of water, when loaded with her two 600-pounder 
guns and their supply of ammunition, with engines, and with 
about 250 tons of coal, is 19 feet. She is armored along her 
whole length with two strakes of plates, each three feet wide, 
the upper twelve inches, the lower ten inches thick. Upon 





|to enable Americans to meet 





carrying at the forward end a massive armored turret for the 
two 25-ton guns. The sides or “breastwork” of this deck- 
chamber are about vine and a half feet high, and plated over 
their whole extent with 12-inch armor. he turret is plated - 
over and around the gun ports with armor fourteen inches 
thick, and over the remainder of its circumference with 
twelve inches of solid iron. 

‘The Pope's prison—since he insists on so calling it—con- 
tains upwards of twelve thousand rooms, including a chapel 
as large as an ordinary-sized church, and several courtyards ; 
and it has a fine garden or park attached, where, when the 
weather is fine, he takes his constitutional walk. 

“ How is your wife to-day?” said a friend toa German 
gentleman of the Hans Breitman type. “Oh, moche de sem,” 
said he; “she is no better, and 1 am ‘fraid very little vas. If 
she is gon to die, I vish she vould do it soon. I feel so on- 
happy—my mind is so moch onsettled. Ven she dies I shell 
not be so moch dissatisfumped.” 

Messrs. Bowles of Paris held a reception, on the 15th of 
March, at the apartments and picture-galleries over their bank, 
Jieut.-Gen, Sheridan and staft 
and the members of the Paris-American Ambulance, who 
acted so creditably during the siege. 

“ When was Rome built?” asked a competitive examiner of 
a young and serene aspirant. “In the night, sir.’ “In the 
night, sir! What do you mean?” “Why you know, sir, 
Rome was not built in a day.” 


It was a wise negro, who, in speaking of the happiness of 
married people, said: “ Dat ’ar ‘pends altogedder on how dey 
‘joy deyselves.” 

Heart and Part.—There is much talk of the jealousies of 
the dramatic profession, but whenever a real trouble over- 
takes an actor there are always plenty ready to take his part. 

Cut-up.—How did the dog look, who dropt the cutlet 
into the stream, when, according to .Esop, he lost the sub- 
stance for the shadow? We are inclined to think he looked 
chop-fallen. The Old Cry—A_ pawnbroker at Glasgow 
has been fined for taking in pledge a waistcoat “ before the 
same was completed for wear.” The old story! How the 
vested interests are protected !——To Young Housekeepers.— 
Never send a thoughtless servant to the cellar for beer ; it 
should be drawn “ with a head.”———Dame Britannia’s 
School (dedicated to the School Board for “ the Regulation of 
Public Business.”)—Head Master: Now then, boys, a little 
less talk and a little more work ! —Fwn. ; 

Professor Giuseppe Pitre is bringing out in Palermo a com- 
plete “ Library of Popular Sicilian Traditions.” The two 
volumes of the “Canti Popolari,’ already published, will 
form the first two volumes of the collection; the third 
volume will comprise the “Studi di Poesia Popolare ;” the 
fourth will consist of the “ Canti e le Fiabe ;” the fifth of the 
“ Giuochi Fanciulleschi ;” and the sixth to the tenth volume 
will contain the rich collection of “ Illustrated Proverbs.” 








DIALOGUE OVERHEARD IN HYDE PARK. 
(In front of the Prince Consort’s Memorial). 

First Well-to-do Female “ Party” gazing at MacDowell’s 
“ Europa:” Well! I never saw a bull on a monument be- 
fore—Second Well-to-do Female “ Party,” examining the 
same group of allegorical sculpture: Don’t you know he 
kepta model farm ?—First Well-to-do Female “ Party :” Oh, 
yes; and you remember he got a medal for a fatted bull !— 
(They pass on, having thus satisfactorily accounted for the 
presence of the bull.)—Punch. 


SANDWICHES. 
Said Sam unto Bob, while at dinner one day, 
Just as Bob was proceeding to carve, 
“ Come, tell me the reason, old fellow, I pray, 
Why the African race cannot starve?” 
“ Can’t starve,” echoed Bob, and he made a grimace 
As he looked up at Sam with a stare ; 
e Why,” said Sam, ‘“’tis as plain as the nose on your face ; 
’Tis because of the sand which is there!” 


“ But how came the sandwiches there, Mr. Sam? 
Ah, ha! tell me that, muflin-head !” 
Sam, smiling, replied, “’Tis the country of Ham, 








Where his children were mustered and bred.” $. F. Nq 
leita 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 
George Routledge and Son.—The Boy in Grey. By Henry 


Kingsley. 

D. Appleton and Co.—Heartsease; or, The Brother's Wife: 
By the author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” The Descent of 
Man, and Selection in Relation to Sex. By Charles Dar- 
win, M.A. 

Hurd and Houghton —The Story of My Life. 
Christian Andersen. 

Wm. A. Pond and Co.—The Correct Order of Fundamenta 
Harmonies. 

Leypoldt, Holt, and Williams.—M. or N. 
Melville. 

Alexander Moore.—The Gas Consumer's Guide. 

T. B. Peterson and Brothers—Harry Lorrequer. 
Lever. Sights Afoot. By Wilkie Collins. 

Carleton and Co.—Beauty is Power. The Empty Heart; or 
Husks—“ for Better, for Worse.” By Marion Harland. 


By Hans 


By J. G. Whyte 


By Chas 





Tue SoLacr or Acr.—Plantation Bitters is an agreeable compound o 
St. Croix rum—the most nutrimental of all distilled liquors—and 
variety of tonic, alterative and anti-bilious vegetable productions, amon 
which is that most invaluable of invigorators, Calisaya bark. The spi- 
ritous basis is manufactured by the agents of the proprietors, from the 
sugar-cane, on their own leasehold plantations in the West Indies ; and 
the Calisaya bark is gathered and prepared for exportation from South 
America by the employes of the firm. Both, therefore, can be guaranteed 
to be unadulterated, and of the finest quality. 

For these reasons, Plantation Bitters is recommended as an unequalled 
invigorating cordial for aged persons. But it has a stronger recommend- 
ation than that of the proprietors, viz.: the testimony of thousands in 
the decline of life, who have tested its revivifying properties. The record 
covers a period of mure than ten years, and includes both sexes and all 
ages, from fifty to four-score years and upwards. 

“SEA Moss Fartne from pure Irish Moss, for Blanc Mange, Puddings, 
Custards, Creams, &c., &c. The cheapest, healthiest, and most delicious 
food in the wor'd. 








FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 


In 1870 Mr. W. made, with her Wheeler and Wilson machine, 2,255 








the deck is raised a heavily-armored oval fort or chamber, 


vests, besides doing her family sewing for six persons. 
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MARX & CO., 
18 WALL ST. 





BARTON & ALLEN, 
40 BROAD STREET. 





JAY COOKE «& CO., 
20 WALL ST., AND 41 LOMBARD S8T., LONDON. 





HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
82 WALL STREET. 


WHITE, MORKRIS & CO., 
29 WALL STREET. 








MORTON, BLISS «& CO., 
30 BROAD S8T., AND LONDON. 


JOHN BLOODGOOD & CO., 
22 WILLIAM STREET. 








WETHERBEE & WATSON, 
52 EXCHANGE PLACE. 





WILLARD, MARTIN & 
11 BROAD STREET. 


BACHE, 





LEONARD, SILEL DON & FOSTER, 
10 WALL STREET. 





DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 
11 NASSAU STREET. 
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A. Cc. & OO. F. BADGER. 








CHARLESTON BANKERS. 





A. C. KAUFMAN. 


FINANCE AND TRADE. 








Wau Srrezt, Frivay P. M., March 31, 1871. 


The amount of the conversion of the Government loan 
now amounts to fifty millions of dollars, and there is a better 
appearance as to the ultimate successful result of the measure 
than has been hitherto the case. It is to the interest of our 
monied institutions, so to assist the Treasurer in this move- 
ment, as to inspire confidence among the foreign holders of 
the old loan to follow the example set them by our own 
capitalists. It would be a far sighted policy fraught with 
immense benefit to the commercial community, if a cheaper 
rate for money were established here. The diflerence of one 
or two per cent. in the return from the funds would force 


THE ALBION. 


[Apri 1, 1871. 
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The National Life Insurance Company is among those 
whose steady growth is indicative of active management. 
The year 1865 added 482 policies to the business, insuring the 
sum of $1,357,000. Since that time the increase has been 
steady and satisfactory, 2,523 policies having been issued in 
1870, insuring $3,908,766. Mr. Edward A. Jones is President, 
Mr. Jonathan O. Halsey Vice-President, and Mr. John A. 
Mortimore Secretary of the National. 


The following is from the V. Y. Shipping List. 

General trade is without improvement, most departments 
continuing decidedly dull: and as usual in periods of dull- 
ness, prices, with limited exceptions, favor the buyer. This 
is especially true with certain kinds of imported commodi-. 
ties, the demand for which has not nearly kept pace with the 
supply during the last few months. If we may judge from 
the state of public opinion from current commercial develop- 
ments, there is a wide-spread conviction that the business of 
the country is gradually but surely approximating a special 
basis, a conviction which inspires a degree of caution rather 
prejudicial to a healthy state of trade. The ultimate effect of 
this excess of caution may be to press prices below the remu- 
nerative standard; but the ultimate result will be to place all 
legitimate business enterprises upon a more prosperous foot- 
ing. The feeling that the currency issteadily approximating, 
from natural causes, to the par of gold, prompts the mercan- 
tile classes to hold on to their money and realize on their 
goods, as far as possible, and this disposition is alone sufficient 
to account for a sluggish state of trade, at a period when we 
are accustomed to look for general business activity. The 
export trade suffers in common with the domestic trade, the 
foreign advices being, on the whole, unsatisfactory, while the 
decline in Gold and Exchange leaves the exporters oftener 
without than with shipping margins. The depression in 
Gold appears to be due to the improved condition of our For- 
eign Exchanges. Thus, when the Gold premium was thirty 
to forty, the gold value of the Foreign imports into the coun- 
try greatly exceeded the value of the exports, but during the 
past year there was not only a gain of nearly forty-five mil- 
lions of dollars in the exports, while the imports gained but 
about twelve millions, but there was also a further gain of 
sixty millions of dollars in the gold value of our exports by the 
fall in the gold premium. It is entirely natural that a gain of 
more than a hundred millions in the effective power of our 
exports in a single year should constitute an element of 
veakness in the gold market, in the absence of any counteract- 
ing influence. Andaside from all this, the production of all the 
principle staples of the country, which was greatly impaired 
during the late war, has been brought fully up to the ante-war 
standard. 


The heavy increase of the import trade at New York this 
year is becoming noticeable, the total foreign for the month of 
February being higher than for the corresponding month 











large amounts of capital into more remunerative channels, | 


and the appreciation in their value would act as an offset to the 
decrease in interest to those who elect to hold the govern- 
ment securities. 

It was rumored that an attempt would be made to produce 
an artificial stringency in the money market, in order to re- 
act on stocks, but as yet no signs are visible of the carrying 
out of such plans. Four per cent. is the rate on undoubted 
collaterals, but a higher price has been paid in exceptional 
cases. The premium on gold has weakened since our last 
report, and although at one time it touched L101,, at the close 
the quotations are 11014g and 1104. Foreign Exchange is 
stiffer, the leading bankers having advanced their rates to 
1097, for sixty days sterling, but some brokers still offer to 
sell at 100%) ; 11014 and 1103, is asked for short sight. 

Governments have generally yielded under the decline of 
the gold premium. he exceptions are in the Sixes of L8sl, 
and the Currency Sixes, having 24 years to run. 

The following are the closing quotations : 






March 24. March 31. 
U. 8S. 6's, 1881, cpn pavenwid;itasbac kine he ae 1157,@116 
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i Oia a sx0% -cenecssnerccaccosts MN54@1137,, 11s @ — 


In State bonds there has been an increased movement, 
showing principally a further advance in Tennessees, and a 
deoline in South Carolinas. 








March 24. March 31. 
Tennesece Sixes, ex-cou....... 5. weceened - BY HH; 6 @ O% 
Tennessee Sixes, new............ a .. BY@ Hy H4y4Mm 4% 
Virginia Sixes, ex-cou..........- 674@ 68 WX WY 
Virginia Sixes, new............. @ Wy Ts@ TWN 
North Carolina Sixes, ex-cou YQ 46%, 6 MH A 
North Carolina Sixes, new. @ Bs @ B 
North Carolina Sixes, Special Tax. @ Wy @ BY 


Missouri Sixes. - UX@ 1, RYG@ Ws 


* Missouri Sixes, H. and St. Josepha... WAG WM 1 @ Ne 
Louisiana Sixes, ex-con er - Oo — 
Louisiana Sixes, new....................... 8 @ tt —- @ — 
Alabama Eights a ...-- 101 @ - 


South Carolina Sixes, old ne .-—- @ & @ 
South Carolina Sixes, new, Jan and July... 64@ thls HOLE 61 
In Railroad securities and the miscellaneous list, the epera- 
tions have been on a large scale, attended with an advance on 
some of the lines that had hitherto been somewhat neglected. 
It is evident that the cliques are transferring their opera- 
tions, and it may be that a large bear interest may be formed, 
as there is a seeming pressure to realize, but the prevailing 


idea on the Street is in favor of a further rise in the best 


securities, The following are the Jast rates compared with | near Covington t 


those of the preceding week ; 














of any former year. According to official statements, the | 
aggregate is $30,401,324, against $25,367,998 for February, | 
1870, and the stock in warehouse is more than $3,000,000 in 
excess of the withdrawals. The fiscal year will show a very 
large total, if this inerease continues during the next three 
months; the figures since the first of July already exceed 


A ee caer na —— oe 
March 24 March 31. 
American Geld. .......--:22.2¢-+: @ — 1103,@ — 
Delaware, Lackawana and Wester: 10634@1063¢ 107% ft 
| “ere paredaas 19%.@ 20 2134 21% 
Erie preferred. 42% 
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above Washington. 3. And one or more branches from 
“ points at or near the City of Richmond to points upon the 
James or York River, or upon the waters of the Chesapeake 
Bay.” The proposed road down James River is to enable the 
company to establish easy grades on its entire line, in order 
to be able to carry the pnt freights from the West with 
greatest ease, and upon a scale of economy superior to that 
of any of the great roads which unite the ‘Eastern cities with 
the West. Probably with the proposed extension from Clif- 
ton Forge to Richmond, there will be no grade coming east 
from the Ohio River to Richmond that will exceed 30 feet to 
the mile. The third proposition is for a continuation of the 
line from Richmond to some point on the James River or 
York River, or on the Chesapeake Bay. When the road is 
brought by the most favorable grades to Ricnmond, it will 
permanently end, unless the company find that some other 
terminus is necessary for the purpose of quick and easy ship- 
ment by a line of ocean steamers to Europe. 


Tue Cana Poutcy of THE Dominion GOVERNMENT.— 
In the House of Commons, Hon. Mr. Langevin, Minister of 
Public Works, explaining the canal policy of the Govern- 
ment in connection with the report of the commissioners, 
said that no vote would be asked for the Sault St. Marie 
Canal this session, but about $600,000, and $250,000 would be 
asked respectively for enlarging the Welland and Ottawa 
Canals. In accordance partly with the recommendation of 
the commissioners, nothing would be done with the Chambly 
Canal, Murray Bay Canal, and the deepening of the St. 
Lawrence between Montreal and Quebec, but there would be 
an item of $100,000 in the supplementary estimates for deep- 
ening the river between Kingston and Montreal. Mr. Mac- 
kenzie alluded to the importance of rendering Canadian com- 
merce independent of American highways after the events of 
last year, and regretted that nothing was to be done in regard 
to the Sault St. Marie Canal, though action had been promised 
at the beginning of the session. He did not think an en- 
largement of the Welland Canal would produce the results 
anticipated, but that it would rather benefit Oswego. He 
thought the best line for the Western trade was a large canal 
along the Ottawa, which Mr Shandley said could be con- 
structed for $12,000,000. There was no reference to the 
mining trade of Lake Superior or the Rideau Canal. He 
blamed the Government for not being prepared to announce 
some policy for the future. 


The latest advices from London are taken from the Bul- 
livnist. 

The general state of the money market has been quiet 
throughout the week. The tendency has been to increased 
ease, since the completion of the half-monthly settlements. 
American Securities show a strong buoyant tendency. As 
the public had nothing to gain by the- conversion of 5-20's 
and 10-40’s the proposals of the Washington Government for 
the new loan have fallen through, and the old securities have 
improved. The chief feature was the extraordinary rise in 
Atlantic and Great Western securities, the Reorganisation 
Stock has touched 6 prem., and the Bonds and Debentures 5 
and 4 per cent. respectively, upon the announcement of the 
decree for the foreclosure having been sanctioned by the 
New York law courts. United States Six per cent. 5-20 
Bonds, 1862, have gone up %g, ditto 1865 3g, ditto 1867 ly, 
ditto 10-40 Bonds !3, and Louisiana Six per cents. 1. Atlantic 
and Great Western Railway Debentures for Bischotfsheim 
Certificates have improved 315, ditto Consolidated Bonds for 
ditto 5°4, ditto Pennsylvania Mortgage Bonds for ditto 3. 
The final prices were :—United States Six per cent. 5-20 
Bonds, ex. 4s. Gul. at 924; to 9245; ditto 1865 issue, 9134 to 92. 
ditto 1867 issue, 90%; to 91; ditto 5 per cent. 10-40 Bonds, ex. 
4s. Gid., 883, to 894, ; Atlantic and Great Western 8 per cent. 
Debentures for Bischoftsheim’s Certificates, 4014 to 41; ditto 
Consolidated Bonds Seven per cent. for ditto, 3514 to 3534 ; 
ditto Pennsylvania, &e., Seven per cent. Ist Mort. Bonds, 
1877 for ditto, 72 to 74; Erie Shares, ex. 4s. 6d., 181g to 183g; 
Illinois Central Shares, $100 pd. ex. 4s. 6d., 110 to 110%; 
Louisiana Six per cent. Levee Bonds, 60 to 61; Massachusetts 
Five per cent. Sterling Bonds, 1900, 93 to 95; Panama Gen. 
Mortgage Seven per cent. Bonds, 1897, 93 to 95 ; Pennsylvania 
Gen. Mortgage Six per cent. Bonds, 1910, 9114 to 9187 ; Vir- 
ginia Six per cent. Bonds ex. 4s. 6d., 55 to 56; ditto Five per 
cent. Sterling Bonds, 57 to 60. 





$220,000,000, as will appear from the annexed comparison : 








FOREIGN IMPORTS AT NEW YORK FOR EIGHT MONTHS OF | 
THE FISCAL YEAR. 

Six months ending 1869. 1870. 1871. 

. 2 rr FIV H52AVTL $134,708, 154 $156,339,208 | 

January............. 22,542,529 24,725,375 28,792,062 | 

February. ...... 25,827,280 25,367,998 35,491,324) 

Total for 8 months. .$171,992,780 F184,801,52 220,662,594 





Turning to the exports, we find in like manner a larger | 
total for February last than for the same month in any form- 
er year, and for cight months the figures are : 





1869. 1870. 1871. | 
i rere PLOA GAS SVT FISATRT SS $145,232,537 
Specie............6. QS 184462 —- 2LB4QWB AT HWA 
i ee $152,813,359 $156,322,088 $192,754,689 


Superintendent Howell, of the Banking Department, has 
presented to the Legislature his annual report on the condi- 
tion of the Savings Banks. There are now 136 of these banks 
in the state, quite eneugh to transact the business, and the 
number has been inereased of late years faster than Mr. 
Howell thinks desirable. The amount of money on deposit 
is $230,749,408, to the credit of 712,109 open accounts, each 
depositor having, on the average, $3824 03, a healthy increase 
over last year in each item. The resources of the ‘banks are 
$245,091,197 invested ; $78,184,642 in bonds and mortgages ; 
$129,894,847 in stocks; $2,734,264 in loans on private stocks 
and personal secnrities, and $10,448,080 on public stocks. The 
real estate of the banks is valued at $4,140,681, and the total 
surplus of assets over liabilities is $14,146,803. We are pleas- 
ed to perceive that the Superintendent supports the views we 
have hitherto expressed, opposing the confiscation by the 
state of unclaimed deposits. He is also of the opinion that 
the banks should be encouraged to increase their surplus 
funds rather than divide them at once; and that it would be 
unwise to hamper by unnecessary legislation these institutions 
that have proved themselves so worthy of the public patron- 
age. 





A bill has passed the Legislature of Virginia and become a 
| law, granting to the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad Company 


£ | privileges for establishing railroad branches of their road for 


| three distinct purposes, viz.:1. By wayof James River from 
o,0r near Richmond. 2. From some point on its 








‘road, not west of Staunton, to some point on the Potomac 


During a recent debate in the House of Commons, Sir J. 


| Lubbock said national debt was one of the three great dan- 


gers which threatened Europe—namely, pauperism, war, and 
debt. Poor laws in many respects appealed to our best sym- 
pathies against our better judgment. Military enthusiasm 
roused some of their! deepest passions against their calmer 
reason ; while, as regards debt, their love of present ease sti- 
fled the voice of prudence and the sterner dictates of duty. 
Most European nations had immensely increased their debts 
during the last fifty years. Thus, North Germany in 1815 
owed £100,000,000, “in 1870 £150,000,000; France in 1815 
owed £70,000,000, in 1870 £518,000,000 ; Austria in 1815 owed 


| £99,000,000, in 1870 £300,000,000 ; Russia in 1815 owed £80,- 


000,000, in 1870 £300,000,000 ; Spain in 1815 owed £1,000,000, 
in 1870 £225,000,000 ; Italy in 1SL5 owed £50,000,000, in 1870 


~ 4 | £257,000,000 ; and the United States in 1815 owed £25,- 


000,000, and in 1870 £ 147,000,000; making a total of £524,- 
000,000 in 1815, and £2,227,000,000 in 1870; and if they in- 
clude other countries the grand total, according to Mr. Dud- 
ley Baxter, was no less than £3,845,000,000 in 1870, against 
£1,530,000,000 in 1815, showing an inerease of no less than 
£2,300,000,000, of which the great part had been incurred 
during the last twenty years. Their own debt, indeed, had 
happily, not inereased during the last half-century, but it was 
even how much heavier per head than that of any other 
country. Thus, in England, the interest per head was 17s. 
Sd.; in the United States, 12s. 6d.; in Holland, 12s. 8d.; in 
Italy, lls. 10d.; in France, 8s. 7d.; in Austria, 7s. 3d.; in 
Spain, 7s.; in Belgium, 6s. 10d.; in Russia 2s. 10d.; and in 
North Germany, 2s. 9d. per head. Moreover, if they looked 
further back in England's history they found that the debt 
had, on the whole, been increasing with terrible rapidity. In 
1689 it was £664,000 ; in 1691 £3,130,000; in 1700 £9,407,000 ; 
in 1720, £54,000,000; in 1750, £77,000,000 ; in 1775, £127,000,- 
000; in 1800, £471,000,000 ; and in 1515, £861,000,000. From 
that date it began to decline. In 1825 it was £810,000,000; in 
1830, £785,000,000; in 1840, £789,000,000; and in 1850 it was 
£787,000,000. In the Crimean War it rose, and in 1858 
amounted to £805,000,000. The subsequent figures are not 
comparable with the preceding, because they contained the 
calculated value of the terminable annuities. ~ The total debt 
then, in 1860 was £821,900,000, and in 1870 £800.700,000° 
Political economists had long urged the necessity of reducing 
debt in times of peace. The practice of funding, said Adam 
Smith, in the Wealth of Nations, “ has gradually enfeebled 
every State which has adopted it.” David Hume, in his Es- 
say on Public Credit, said roundly that if the nation does not 
destroy the debt, the debt will destroy the nation.” 
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OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. Pacific Mail eerie tealaanst s LIFE INSURANCE EXPLAINED. 





CUNARD LINE. | 
The British and N. A.B. M. Steamships. | 
Between New York and Liverpool, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Every Wednesday and every Thursday. 
Tiates of Passage. 


By the Wednesday Steamers, not carrying stecrage. 
Firet Cabin, $13000in Gold. Second Cabin, $8000, Gold. 
First Cabin to Parle.............0..00+0: $145 00, Gold. 

By the Thursday Steamers. 
First Cabin. ... $8000 Gold. Steerage.$30 00 Currency. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent 
and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, Bowling Green. 

For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building. 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AGEnr. 


For Liverpool & ‘Queenstown. 
[x™ AN LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING 
FROM NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND 
ALTERNATE TUESDAYS. 
Tiates of Passage. 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER 6AILING EVERY SATUKDAY, 


Payable in Gold. Payable in meena 
Finest CaBin........... STEERAGE ... Soda 
Do toLondon..... %0 Do to London..... 35 
Do to Paris....... %| Do _ to Paris. { 


Do tolalifax,N.S. 20| Do toHalifax,NS. 15 


PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 


First Cary. STEERAGE. 
Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
| eae 380 | Liverpool......... : 
RAEI SE Sin tan scnnasonenn 15 


Tickets sold to and om } Bagiend, Ireland, and the 
Continent, at moderate ra 
For further information, "apply at the Company's 


offices. 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 


STEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. 





Sparn....(Now Building.) EnGLanp. - saoene. 
EGyYPt.... Do SS CF 
HoLLAND....... 3 ni tons. HELVETIA...... 3, 31S Wee 
ITaALy -....4,000  “* PENNSYLVANIA..2,.872  “* 
FRaNCE........ 3312 pt Vimeinia........2,876 ** 
THE QUEEN....3,517 “* DENMARK.......3,117  ** 


One of the above First Class Iron Steamers will 
leave from Pier 47 North River every Saturday, for 
Liverpool, calling at Queenstown. 


Rates of Passage. 


To Liverpool or Queenstown : 

Cabin .$% and £65 Currency 
* prepaid from Liverp’ 1, Queenstown. $65 and $75 * “8 
* to Liverp'l or Queenstown and Return. $130 


Steerage, to Liverpool. $28 ** 
- repaid from Liverpool, ‘Queenstown, 
Hlasgow, and Londonderry... .......... $22 “* 


For freight or passage apply at the OFFICE oF THE 
Company, 69 Broadway. 


F. W. J. HURST, h, ee 


AND 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 


86 South St., New York. 
PASSAGE TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
QUEENSTOWN WEEKLY. 

By First Class Steamships. 
ALSO FROM LIVERPOOL AND LONDON, 
By Reeuiar Samine Packets WEEKLY. 


DRAFTS for £1 and Upwards, available in any part 
of Great Britain and Ireland at the lowest rates. 


STEAM TO LIVERPOOL, 
CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 
Carrying the United States Mails, 

From Pier No. 46 North River, WEDNESDAY. 
COLORADO. ..Capt. Freeman. . April 5, at 3.00 P.M. 

WISCONSIN... Capt. Williams. April 12, at 12.00 M. 
NEBRASKA. ...Capt. Guard... . April 15, at 3.00 P.M. 
WYOMING..... Capt. Whineray. April 19, at 3.00 P.M. 
MINNESOTA. Capt. Freeman. April 26, at 10 A.M. 
— — Forsyth... April 29, at 12.00M. 


ee Capt. Price... ay 3, at2.30 PLM. § 

NEVADA ......Capt. Green .....May 10, at 10 A.M. 
Cabin Passage. tiedaeta ce (Gold). $80. 
WD sbi duscdecscsneed (Currency). $30. 


Saloon and State Roome all on Deck. 
Steerage Passage Office, No. 29 Broadway. 
For freight or cabin passage, apply to 


WILLIAMS & GUION, 
No. 63 Wall Street. 


STONINGTON LINE. 
For Boston and Providence. 


THE NEW AND ELEGANT SIDE-WHEEL 
STEAMERS. 
STONINGTON, and NARRAGANSETT, 
Capt. Wm. M. Jones, Capt. Gro. B. Hutt 
From Pier 33, Foot or Jay St., Nortu River, At 4 
P.M., Datry. 

Arriving in Boston Ahead of All Other 
Lines, 

Tickets sold and State-rooms secured at No. 319 


Broadway, corner of New Pearl street, and at D 
Express Office, No. 944 Broadway. “ ileal 


Freight always as low as any other line. 
D, S$. BABCOCK, President, 
Stonington Steamboat Co 


CARRYING THE UNITED STATES MAILS. 
| 
! 


3g | de Janeiro, going and returning. For engagements of 


THROUGH INE 


To California and China, 
Touching at Mexican Ports, 
AND 





| 
| 


| On the 4th and 20th of Each Month. | 


Leave PIER 42 NORTH RIVER, foot of Canal | 
j Street, at 12 o'clock noon, as above (except when | 
| those dates fall on Sunday, and then on the preceding | 
| Saturday), for ASPINW ALL, connecting VIA Panama | 
Railway with one of the Company's Steamships ore 
Panama for SAN FRANCISCO, touching at MAN ZA- | 
NILLO Also connecting xt Panama with steamers | 
~ SOUTH PACIFIC AND CENTRAL AMERICAN | 
PORTS. 

One hundred pounds baggage allowed each adult. 
Baggage-masters ew baggage through, and at- 
tend to ladies and children without male protectors. 
Buggage received on the dock the day before sailing, 
from steamboats, railroads, and passengers who pre- 
fer to send them down early. Anexperienced surgeon 
on board. Medicine and attendance free. 

For passage tickets or further information apply to 
the Company's ticket office, on the wharf, foot of 
Canal Street, North River, New York. 


F. R. BABY, Agent. 


UNITED STATES AND BRAZIL STEAM- 
SHIP COM 


i 

REGU 9 MAIL STEAMERS sailing on the 23d of 
every mont 
SOUTH MERIC A, Capt. E. L. Texkuepaven. 
NORTH AMERICA, Capt. G. B. Stocum. 
MERRIMACK, Capt. Wier. 

These splendid steamers sail on schedule time, and 
call at St. Thomas, Para, Pernambuco, Bahia and Rio 


freight or rt . ap 
WM GARRISON, Agent, 
ck 5 ‘Bowling. green, ‘New-York. 


FOR SALE. 


CHOICE 


CITY AND COUNTY BON 


PAYING 


1ORPER CENT. AND OVER, 
Free from all Taxes, 


Authorized by the Legislature, and confirmed bya 
lurge vote of the People at Elections held for that pur- 
pose. All of a high order and first-class Securities of 
undoubted character. Interest and Principal payable 
in the City of New York. Suitable for Permanent, 
Safe, and Profitable Investments. For Sale at a large 
Reduction below Par for the present only. 


. $41,800,000 
650,000 
GOVERNMENT & OTHER SECURITIES, 


Received in Exchange at the Best Rates, and Bonds 
Purchased by out-of-town Residents sent by Express 
free of Charge. 

Trustees, Executors of Estates, Capitalists, and 
others seeking Reliable Investments, are Purchasing 
these Loans, 


ALBERT H. NICOLAY, 
Banker, Stockbroker and Auctioneer, 
No. 43 Pine Strect, N.Y. 
N.B.—First-class Investment Securities, Paying Large 


Rates of Interest, a Specialty with this House for 
many years. 





Real Valuation of Property. 
Whole Indebtedness only. . 


TO BANKERS, 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 


And Others who intend 


DOING BUSINESS IN ENGLAND. 


TO LET, 
BUSINESS PREMISES, 
Now being erected in the best part of 


LOMBARD STREET, 
The finest position in 


THE CITY OF LONDON, 


Tue CENTRE OF BANKING AND INSURANCE Bust- 
NEss, and in close proximity to the premises about to 
be occupied by Messrt. Jay Cooke and Co. 





For plans and particulars, apply to 
Tue LomBarn Sr. IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, 
14 Clement's Lane, Lombard St., 
London. 


Francis & Loutrel, 
NO, 45 MAIDEN LANE, 


Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 
All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers, 


Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, Expense Books, 
Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallets, 








&e. 
we keep everything in our line, and sell at lowest 
Driver 
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The Second Number of 
THE PROTECTOR 
is now ready, containing 
HINTS = HEALTH, NO. 2, 
THE ARMY OF THE ASSURED, 
SOME aye CORRECTED, 
A LIFE INSURANCE INSTANCE, 
DON P IAT T ON MARK TWAIN 
A WISE ME “eal 
AMOUNT OF POLICI 
wD Po NEW YORK COMPANIES, 
ITEMS 


INSt RANCE t 
ND TILE CAPTAIN- 
“MENT OF 
> INSU K way Kk COMPANIES, 
AGENCIES. 4 EC ESSITY 
OF INSU RANCE COMPANIES, 


ABSURD © i ARGES 
“HE ATHEN CHINEE™ IN 
N 


AV = AGE 
SSUE 





a story, 





MY FRI 
THE me 


EXAMPLE OF THE 
SURANC 
PERSONAL MISC £ LLANY. 





Every one interested in LIFE INSURANCE, whe- | 


ther as insurers or insured, should read 
TILE PROTECTOR, 
copies of which may be obtained of any news dealer, 
or of 3 
The American News Company, 
119, 121, and 123 Nassau St., N.Y. 


JUST COMPLETED. A MAGNIFICENT 


A CRITICAL DICTIONARY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


AND 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN 
AUTHORS, 


AND DECHASED, 


WORK. 


LIVING 


From the Earliest Accounts to the Latter Half of the 
Nineteenth Century, Containing over Forty- 
six Thousand Articles (Authors), with 


Forty Indexes of Subjects. 


By S. AUSTIN ALLIBONE, 


Three vols. Imperial &vo. Price per vol. : 
Extra Cloth, $7.50; Library Sheep, $8.50; 
Half Turkey, $9.00. 


3140 pages. 


“As the work of a single man, it is one of the won- 
ders of literary industry. The amount of labor im- 
plied in it is cnormous, and its general accuracy, con- 
sidering: the immense number and variety of particu 
lars, remarkable. A kindly and impartial spirit makes 
itself felt everywhere—by no means an easy or incon 
siderable merit. We have already had oceeasion 
several times to test its practical value by use, and ean 
recommend it from actual experiment. Every men 
who ever owned an English book, or ever meus to 
own one, will find something here to his purpose.”- 
Atlantic Monthly. 


“We hardly know how to write of this splendid 
contribution to literature in fitting terms to do it jus- 
tice without being liable to the charge of using hyper- 
bole. Its character is unique, for nothing of the kind 
has appeared, in this country at least. [tis invaluable 


for those who are not familiar with hooks, and yet it ix 
of so peculiar a cast that no lover of books, however | The Times Daily (of latest date). 


large may be his acquaintance with literature.if he knew 
the wealth of its information, would allow himeelf to 
be without it. 

“With marvellous Tabor and patience, 
has searched the whole round of per 
the works of great men, their correspondence, their 
various utterances, and has culled from them juicy 
passages of criticism and presented them in connee 
tion with literary history ; so that this is a repository 
of the opinions ‘that have been parsed on every con- 
siderable British and American author.” Boston Post. 


“In the English names alone, Mr. Allibone’s Die- 


tionary will be far more complete than any work of the 
kind published in the country.”"— Londen Daily News. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


715 and W17 Market St., 


the author 
ulical literature, 





Publishers, 
Philadelphia. 


ANCTENT CLASSICS FOR 
INGLISH READERS. 


EDITED BY THE REV. W. LUCAS COLLINS, A.M. 


In neat I6mo Vols. Bound in fine cloth. $1 each. 


The sim of the present series will be to explain, | 
sufficiently for general readers, who the se great writ 
ers were, and what they wrote; to rive, wherever 
possible, some connected outline of fie story which 
they tell or the facts which the y record, cheeked by 
the results of modern investigations ; to present some 
of their most striking passages in approved English 
translations, and to illustrate them generally from mo 
dern writers; to serve, in short, as a popular retrospect 
of the chief literature of Greece and Rome. 


“We anticipate that the judicious and novel design 
of such a series will mect, as it’ deserves, with wide- 
spread and lasting favor; and that, With its snecess, 
juster ideas will more wenerally prevail of the charne- 
teristics of the great writers of old.” —Loudon Satur- 
day Review. 


“An unique and valuable series.” 
Picayune. 


—New Orleans 


NOW READY. 


I. HOMER: THE ILIAD. By the Editor. 
Il. HOMER: THE ODYSSEY. By the Editor. 
Ill. HERODOTUS. By George C. Swayn>, AM. 
IV. CASAR. By Anthony Trollope. 
V. VIRGIL. By the Editor. 
VI. HORACE. By Theodore Martin. 
VIL. ASSCHYLUS. By Reginald 8. Coplestone, A.B. 


IN PREPARATION, 


XENOPHON, JUVENAL, EURIPIDES, ARISTO- 
PHANES, CICERO, SOPHOCLES, 
AND OTHERS. 


tr For sale by Booksellers generally, or will te 
sent by mail, postage paid, upon receipt of the price, 


BRITISH ‘PERIODICALS. 








Subscriptions can now be received at the 
ALBION OFFICE, 

} 39 Park Row, 
| New-York, 
for any publication contained in the following list. 
Subscribers can receive them direct by Post, through 
cur London Agents, or they will be forwarded through 
any News Agent in the United States. 





| N. B.—No allowance can possibly be made for any 
irregularity in the delivery of these publications, but 
every preenution will be taken to insure their safe de 
| livery, 

LONDON WEEKLIES. 
Subse rptioni 


c . ver Year, 

| All the Year Round (Dickens). £6 00 

Anglo-American Times 12 00 
Army and Navy Gazette 15 00 


| Athonwum 900 
Bells’ Life in London, Semi-weekly 10.00 
Builder week 








| ..12 00 
| Bullionist < Re Pee ee 15 00 
| Cassell’s Magazine a keke 400 
Chamber's Journal, W eta Nos ; . 500 
. ourt Circular pha see 14 00 
Court Journal = A 14.00 
Daily News, last date each week... iesie 500 
Daily Tele, vanende last date whens ves ‘ 5 00 

| Dispatch annuities 100 
neananahek: . Se ee 18 00 
Engineer fstaleaen . 1500 

| Engineering.............. 00 
Era. - 1400 

| Evening Mail, Semi-weekly each date. 20 00 
ve! eek. ; . 800 
viner ° ° . ° ooo 
‘amily Herald abe . ere . 300 

| Field ees : : 15 00 
| Fun 400 
| Graphic (The) Ilustrated. : 14 00 
Illustrated London News. . 400 
porting News. .......... «++. 500 
trate od Times se : 900 
Judy . siskas eee : eee, | 
Lady’ s Own Paper. ee ae ; 8 00 
Land and Water...... 15 00 


Lloyd's Weekly New paper r 
London Journal. . 

London Render. ... . 

Mark Lane Express 
Medical Times 

Mining Journal 

Money Market Review 
Musical World 

Musical Standard. 

Nature 

Naval and Military Gazette. 


* * omimeesee 
BAQASDEFSIAGT ASS 





aa 
News of the World 
Notes and Queries... iat . owl 12 
Once a Week... Guesewinawes 6 
Observer : ceeweesesnpecee® = | 
Orchestra ca 
Period (The) (Colored Pictures). : 700 
TORR ck . .... 1200 
|p Pall Mall Budget. ? 100 
| Punch sondewwevea ‘ 700 
Public Opinion... ; . 700 
Penny Ulustrated wae: ; 400 
Penny Miscellany. .. hatisoaesh ; 100 
Queen. ceases ‘ : 1) 00 
Reynolds’ Ne wepaper ba P a ; 10a 
Saturday Review ae 1 00 
ne eps vegan SOE ; 15 00 
Sporting Life (Semi- weekly) each... 8 00 
Sunday Times....... ee . BOO 
| Sporting Gazette ease § 00 
Sportsman (4 times a week) enc h. 15 00 
100 
| United Service Gazette 1) 00 
Vanity Fair (colored plates) - 1h 00 
Weekly Times. 400 
Wilmer & Smith's E wanes an Mail 900 
Will o& the Wisp..... : ; 8 00 


ENGLISH, SCOTCH AND IRISH WEEKLY 
PATERS. 


L iverpool Mercury 
Journal. 
Manchester Times. . 
Glargow Herald. . 
ts hail 
Edinburgh Scotsman 
Dublin Nation 
‘Freeman 
Irishman 
Be ifast News. 


Wen SDLKT ED 
— 


ENGLISH MONTHLY MAGAZINES. 


Academy (The) 





3 00 

Army List ; 10 00 
Argosy (The) 100 
Art pee 15 00 
Art Journal 1h 00 
Artisan 700 
Atheneum, (monthly parts) 900 
| Aunt Judy's Magazine 100 
Baily’® Mag. of ane and Pastimes “10 00 


| Bean Monde, Le. : 4 
| Belle Assemblee 6 00 





Belgravia, conducted by M. E. Brandon, with ex Bi 
tra Christmas No 650 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine 18 0 


| Bookseller. 
| Boosey’s Musical Cabinet 
} a eJournal. 


8 

4 

oe 
. 400 
Builder or 12 00 
Cassell’ Magazine 310 
Chambers’ Journal. 100 
Chambers’ Miscellany BO 
Chappelle’ Musical Mapazine 7 00 
Cheering Words... : 20 
Chemist and patie (The) .---- 850 
Choral Harmony... . : ; 0 
English Society Aaxnee 7 00 
Fraser's Magazine 18 00 
Good Words... m . 300 
Good Words for the Young. . P . 300 
Hunt's Yachting Magazine 7 00 
IIinetrated Magazine... . ; . 700 
Iilustrated Travels A : ; 7 00 
Ladies’ Companion 700 
Ladies’ Gazette of Fashion — ae 
Ladies’ Treasury, and Treasury of Literature Hoo 
| Le Follet. sch oe ..10 00 
| Leisure Hour... ‘ ; 400 
| London Journal... ose oe éece Se 
London Reader............. Se om ---. 4M 
London Society. ‘ eee pace Oe 
Macmillian’s Magazine ; fe 6 00 
Magazine for the Young es sow Ce 
Punch, (Monthly parts)............0..0.... er 
Sporting Magazine (Old). ‘ : 12. 
St. James's Magazine.................. . 600 
St. Paul’s Magazine... eth .. 600 
Theatrical and Musical Revie Ww. ; 250 
Tinsley’s Magazine. 00 
Trubner’s American and Orie ntal Lit rary Record 4.00 
Victoria Magazine.............. 600 





Young Englishwoman. . ve 190 
QUARTERLY REVIEWS, ETC. 


Published by J.B, er & OD ee sete sareesincasacod 
ron Te Moke, Pan Ra a 
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STATEMENT OF THE 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK, 
No. 212 Broadway, Cor. Fulton St. 


For the year ending 31st December, 1870. 


RECEIPTS DURING 1870. 


For Premiums and Extra Premiums. 
oF an vcwokes a dih diate) 5 aarti 
* Rent, Profit on Sale of U. 8. Bonds, and 

Discount on Claims. 


$467,925 04 
25,639 83 


13,369 92 
Total Receipts................ {$506,934 79 


DISBURSEMENTS DURING 1870. 


Paid Death Claims........ 
* Dividends, Return Premiums, Pur- 

chased Policies, etc...............-. 114,125 91 
Expenses, Taxes, Revenue Stamps, 


Medical Examiners, Fees, Commis- 
SERIE, GODS 5 0:05 cenivcs.cccecencessesc4 ME Oe 
Total Disbursements........... $366,763 13 

ASSETS. 

Cash in bank and on hand.. ; .... $41,656 56 
United States Bonds..... ..... sescesee O8,725 00 
New York State and County Bonds......... 91,100 00 
Brooklyn City Bonds.................-.++5 2,040 00 
Loans on Policies in force.................- 372,457 05 


Quarterly and Semi-annual Premiums defer- 

red, and Premiums and Interest in 

course of collection and transmission.. 300,712 21 
Temporary Loans on Stocks, Interest ac- 

crued, and all other property........... 38,656 75 


Total Assets, January 1, 1871...$879,347 57 


THE FOLLOWING SHOWS THE PROGRESS OF 
THE COMPANY. 
Policies issued in 18f4................. 1%, 


Insuring the sum of 
Policies issued in 1865..... 


Insuring the sum of 1,357, 900 
Policies issued in 1866. 707, 

Insuring the sum of 2,011,532 
Policies issued in 1867...........-...-+8 1,016, 

Insuring the sum of............... 2,761,803 





Policies issued in 1868 





Insuring the sum of............... 3,558,234 
Policies issued in 1869.................. 2,644, 

Insuring the sum of... ees 5,440,913 
Policies issued in 1870................. 2,523, 

Insuring the sum of................ 3,908,766 


Attention is called to the Company's new Tables of 
Rates and Plans of Insurance, full information in re- 
gard to which can be procured by application to the 
Company or any of its Agents. 

EDWARD A. JONES, President. 
JONATHAN O. HALSEY, Vice-Pres. 
JOHN A. MORTIMORE, Secretary. 
CHARLES G. PEARSON, Asst. Sec’y. 


Call or send for Circular. Agents Wanted. 


~ ATLANTIC ~- 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New YORK, 


Office, 51 WALL STREET. 


ORGANIZED, 1842. 
INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 
NAVIGATION RISKS. 
And will issue Policies making Loss payable in 
England. 
Its Assets for the Qemiitg of its Policies are 


More than 


THIRTEEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured, 
and are divided annually, upon the Premiums ter- 
minated during the year, Certificates for which are 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 

W. H. H. MOORE. 2d Vice-Pres't. 

J. D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


INTEREST ON CITY STOCKS. 

The Interest on the Bonds and Stocks of City and 
County of New York, due May Ist, 1871, will be paid 
on that day by John J. Bradley, Esq., Chamberlain of 
the City, at his office, in the New Court House. 

The transfer books will be closed on Saturday, 
March 18, 1871. ae 3 

RICHARD B. CONNOLLY 


Comptroller. 
Department of Finance, Comptroller's Office, New 


York, March 13, 1871. 


| SECURITY AND SAFETY. | 


WEST WISCONSIN R. W. CO. 
7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds 


(FREE OF GOVERNMENT TAX,) 


First Mortgage 


Land Crant 
Sinking Fund 
OF THE 
WEST WISCONSIN R. W. CO. 
Denominations, 


$500 AND $1,000, 
ONLY FIFTEEN YEARS TO RUN. 
From January, 1870, Convertible into Stock and 
Receivable for Lands at Par. Grant of over One 


Million Acres from Government. Upon which, to- 
gether with the Road and all its Property, these Bonds 
are a 


First and Only Mortgage. 
Lands exempted from taxation for 15 years by acts 
of Legislature. 120 Miles Road Built, from which in- 
come is derived, with rapidly increasing receipts. But 
34 Miles more Road to build, for which the iron is 
alread urchased, and all the work under contract. 
An Air-Line from St. Paul and the North West to 
Milwaukie and Chicago. 

Price 90c., with Accrued Interest, 


at which figure they pay at present premium on Gold, 
9 per cent. per annum to the investor. 


Coupons Payable Jan’y and July. 


The connections of this road with the Northern 
Pacific and the whole Northwest, as well as its Eastern 
connections, will be seen from a Pamphlet and Map, 
which can be obtained at the office of 


WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 
No. 29 Wall Street, and 


GWYNNE, JOHNSON & DAY, 
No. 16 Wall Street, N. Y., 


BANKERS AND FINANCIAL AGENTS FOR THE COMPANY. 


NORTON, SLAUGHTER & CO., 
WM. ALEXANDER SMITH & CO., 
HALLGARTEN & CO., 


Recommend, after a thorough investigation into the 
affairs of the Company, as a very safe and desirable 
investment, THE EIGHT PER CENT. FIRST 
MORTGAGE BONDS OF THE ELIZABETHTOWN 
AND PADUCAH RAILROAD COMPANY OF KEN- 
TUCKY. They are only authorized to offer a limited 
amount of these securities at 8734 and accrued interest. 
The bonds offered are on the completed portion of the 
road, which is in successful operation. 





Banking House 
OF 
HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
No. 32 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS can be opened with us in 
either Currency or Coin, subject to check without no- 
tice. Five per cent. interest will be allowed upon all 
daily balances. Checks upon us pass through the 
Clearing house as if drawn upon any city bank. 
We issue Circular Letters of Credit for travellers, 
available in all parts of the world; also Commercial 
Credits. We make telegraphic transfers of money to 
any desired point, and transact every description of 
foreign banking business. 
We draw Bills of Exchange in sums of £1 upwards 
on 
The Imperial Bank, 
Messrs. Clews, Habitch & Co., { London. 
The Provincial Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and branches. 
The National Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh and 
branches. 
We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT payable 
on demand or at fixed date, bearing interest, and avail 
able at all money centres. 

Orders executed for Governments and other invest- 
ment securities, also Gold and Exchange. 

Advances made to our dealers at all times on ap- 
proved collaterals at market rates of interest. 


Collections made in any part of the world. 


THIRTY-NINTH DIVIDEND. 





Washington Insurance Company, 
No. 172 Broadway, New York, Feb. 8th, 1871. 
CAGH CAPTPALL. .....0:.cccrccccccccccvevcces $400,000 
CASH ASSETS, Feb. 1, 1871.................. 806,060 
A Dividend of (7) SEVEN PER CENT. is this day 
declared payable on demand, in Casu, to Stockholders. 





Also, an Interest Dividend of (6) SIX PER CENT. 
on outstanding Scrip, payable First of April, in Cass. 
Also, a Scrip Dividend of (50) FIFTY PER CENT 
on the earned premiums of Policies entitled to partici- 
pate in the profits for the year ending 3ist January, 
1871. The Scrip will be ready for delivery on and after 
the First of April next. 
FIFTY PER CENT. of the Scrip of 1864 will be re- 


deemed on the First of April next, from which date 





FIRST MORTCACE 
COLD BONDS, 


OF 
TWO RAILROAD COMPANIES 


COMBINED, HAVING A PAID UP CAPITAL OF 
EIGHT MILLIONS 


WITH 250 MILES OF ROAD IN OPERA- 
TION, CONNECTING 


New York City with the Great Lakes 


BY THE 
Most Direct Route Possible. 


THE BONDS SECURED BY A FIRST MORTGAGE 
ON THE FIRST FORTY MILES WEST 
FROM NEW YORK CITY, AT THE 
RATE OF $30,000 PER MILE. 


$25,000 PER MILE ALREADY EXPENDED ON 
THAT PORTION OF THE ROAD. 


A MAP AND CIRCULAR RELATING TO THE 
BONDS OF THE 


MONTCLAIR RAILWAY 
oF 

NEW JERSEY, 

INDORSED BY THE N. Y. & 0. MIDLAND CO., 

MAY BE HAD BY APPLICATION TO 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 


No. 10 Wall Street, 


AND 


The Montclair Railway Company, 
No. 25 NASSAU STREET. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO., 
LONDON, 
EsTABLISHED..............--- 1803. 

Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 
Office of the United States Branch, 40 & 42 

Pine Street. 
E. W. CROWELL, ResipENT MANAGER. 
JOSEPH B. ST. JOHN, Assistant MANAGER. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


E. M. Arcuisa.p, H.B.M. Consu, Chairman. 

A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros. 

E. 8. Jarrray, of E. 8. Jaffray & Co. 

Ricuagp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 

Davip SaLomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 

J. BoormMAN Jounston, of J. Boorman Johnston & 





UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMP'Y 


Land Grant Direct from the Government 
or 


12,000,000 ACRES 
OF THE 
Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America. 


3,000,000 acres choice farming lands on the line 
of the road, in the 
STATE OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 


GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 


Now for sale, for cash or credit at low rates of inter- 
est. These lands are near the 4ist parallel of North 
Latitude, in a mild and healthy climate, and for grain 
wing and raising are unequalled by any in 
e Uni States. 
Convenient to market both east and west. Prices 
range from $2.50 to $10.00 per acre. 


Creat Inducements 
To Settlers with limited means. 
2,500,000 ACRES 


Rich government lands along the road between 
Omaha and North Platte, 


Surveyed and open for entry under the Homestead 
and Pre-emption laws, and can be taken by 


ACTUAL SETTLERS, ONLY. 

An opportunity never before presented for securing 
homes near a great Railroad with all the conveniences 
of an old settled country. New edition of descriptive 
pamphlets with’ maps, now ready and sent free to all 
— of the United States, Canada and Europe. Ad- 

ress— 


0. F. DAVIS, Land Commissioner, 














interest thereon will cease. WM. K. LOTHROP, Sec. 


U. P. R. R. Co., Omaha, Neb. 
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Union Pacific Land Grant Bonds. 


Office of Morton, Bliss and Co., Bankers, } 
New York. March 20, 1871. { 


The undersigned offer for sale the balance of the 
Land Grant Bonds of the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company. The road has been in operation about 
twenty months. It is complete in all respects, and 
earnings have averaged eight milliéns of dollars 
annum. These bonds bear 7 per cent. interest, cou- 
pons payable April and October. They are receivable 
at par, in payment for the company’s lands. The fol- 
lowing summary of the financial condition of the 
company is from the address of Colonel Thomas A. 
Scott to the Stockholders upon his accepting the presi- 
deacy, at the annual meeting in Boston, March 8: 


“Land Department.—Bonds, 7 per cent. currency, 
$10,400,000. 

“Land Sales.—292,900 acres; proceeds $1,306,566 ; 
average price per acre, $4.46. 


On account of these sales the company has 
received and redeemed land grant bonds to 


ey ee ener ero 736,000 
For the remainder the company holds land- 

notes maturing in one, two and three years, 

with accruing interest.................... 576,650 
MR ic nictecnd thakekaciaciuesniacnveeeteden $1,312,650 


“ The condition of the land department may there- 
fore be stated thus: 


Bias pace sada cideesechegndranaseeseed $10,400,000 
Principal reduced by bonds redeemed....... $736,000 
Land-notes on hand..................+2+e0+- $576,650 
Showing an absolute reduction of........... $1,312,650 


The company is entitled, under the 
grants from government, after de- 
ducting total lands pre-empted be- 





fore passage of the act, to........... 12,080,000 acres. 
From which deduct amount heretofore 

Es ictis cocneacadscovenaeseseurSea 292,883 acres 
Leaving on hand asan asset........... 11,787,117 acres. 





—which, at an average value of two dollars per acre, 
being twenty per cent. below the minimum govern- 
ment price for adjoining lands owned by it, should 
the gross sum of $23,574,234. So much thereof as may 
be required to be applied to the payment on re- 
demption of the land-grant bonds, and the balance to 
go into the treasury. The average land sales amount 
to about $75,000 per month: 
From present indications it would seem rea- 

sonable to estimate the gross receipts of 

the coming year at a minimum of......... $9,000,000 


With a cost of maintaining and operating the 
line on this increased earning of not ex- 
II vn tadcornbiexasseensessaieass 


Leaving as net receipts to be applied to in- 

terest and dividend, exclusive of the ope- 

rations of the land department, of ........ $4,500,000 

The operations of the line for the first twenty 
months of its existence as a completed road show net 
earnings sufficient to meet the interest upon its entire 
bonded debt. 


“ This result cannot but be deemed, by all practi- 
cally versed in the history of new railway lines, as 
indicating a successful future. The yearly increase of 
traffic, costing but little additional to transport, and 
therefore yielding a large percentage of net revenue, 
must soon give a value to your property not readily 
appreciated at present.” 


MORTON, BLISS & Co., 
30 Broad Street. 
MORTON, BLISS & CO., 


ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 
. (Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 





ALSO, 
Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 


MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 
CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 





TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 
A.C. KAUFFMAN, 


BANKER AND BROKER, 


Charleston, S. C. 
Southern Securities of every description, viz.: U 


J n 
current Bank Notes, State, City and Railroad Stocks, 
Bonds and Coupons bought and sold on commission. 
Orders solicited and satisfaction guaranteed. Prices 





current issued weekly and exchanged regularly with 
Banking Houses. 
{= Collections receive especial care. 
New YORK CORRESPONDENTS: 
Howes & Macy, 
Luther Kountze, 


Henry Clews & Co. * 
J.M. Weith & Arente 





. 








